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MAGAZINE OF MODERN ETING | 


WE’RE STICKING OUR NECK OUT... and 

practically asking for a fight. But really, 

we’re not mad at anybody. We just want 

to point out that 

TODAY NEWSWEEK IS ONE OF THE 

NATION’S FORCEFUL PUBLICATIONS 
. and here’s some evidence: 


ADVERTISING -— For the 9 months of 1940 
(January through September) automotive 
advertisers have increased their space in 
NEWSWEEK 48% —- their appropriations 
91% — over the same period last year. 


CIRCULATION — Latest available ABC 
figures (6 months statement) show that 
newsstand sales, most sensitive gauge of 


public reaction, have rocketed 158% over 
the first half of 1939. 


Because NEWSWEEK reaches more than 
400,000 of America’s most important fam- 
ilies, 87% of whom are in business, executive 
and professional groups — and because rates 
are comparable to mass media— you 
can buy cream for the price of milk! 


NEWSWEEK THE MAGAZINE OF NEWS SIGNIFICANCE 


GENERAL OFFICES AT & 
Zz 


August 30, 1940. 


Mr. Donald MacDonald, P / 
New England Representative LIFZ, io . 
Statler Office Building, q Ul. ove 

¢ 


Boston, Mass. 


Dear Mr. MacDonald: 


' You will be interested to know that a 4 page 
advertisement of our Self Seal Envelopes, which appeared 
in LIFE, issue of June 3rd, has produced 10,105 inquiries 
to date. We have been impressed, not only with the number 
of inquiries, but also by the fact that LIFE, although a 
weekly, continues to pull over such a long period of time, 
for inquiries from that issue are still coming in at the 
rate of 80 per day. 


As you know, we are continuing with our campaign 
in LIFE this fall since we have found it a definite help in 
establishing new outlets for Self Seal envelopes and writ- 
ing paper, as well as a fine consumer advertising medium. 


Very truly yours, 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 
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aol A. Manager 


Rockabye Service 


In retail circles it upsets tradition to allow a window display 
to remain om view, in a heavy-traffic location, for more than a 
week, But New York's house-furnishings store, Lewis & Conger, 
disregards this tradition several times each year, in allowing its 
Sleep Shop display to remain unchanged for a month or even 
longer. The record was broken this Summer by a six-weeks’ 
display, which attracted capacity audiences throughout its exis- 
tence. Center of attraction was a lovely mannequin reclining 
restfully on a red, white and blue mattress, surrounded by 25 
aids to sleep, each carrying as a label am “article” from the 
Sleep Shop's “Bill of Rights in Bed.” 


Among the products surrounding the pretty mannequin were a 
silk chaise backrest, an eye-shade, some North Star blankets, a 
neon Nite-Lite, some anti-noise ear stopples, a G-E blanket, a 
musical alarm, clock and a number of sleep-luring books and 
phonograph records. 

Amusingly written, the “articles” in the Bill of Rights af- 
forded moments of entertainment for passers-by—but that wasn’t 
the main idea. To lure prospects to the Sleep Shop, on the store’s 
third floor, a placard announced that free copies of a ten-cent 
booklet, “How to Sleep Successfully in 18 Easy Lessons,’ could be 
had there. The booklet, displayed prominently, has a blue-and- 
white cover showing happily snoring sheep in college caps, lying 
before and behind a fence, as though symbolizing an insomniac’s 
relief in not having to count them after mastering the 18 lessons. 


Despite the frivolous window treatment, the Sleep Shop does 
take people's sleep problems seriously. Its mattress clinic, for 
example, will analyze without cost the idiosyncrasies of all comers. 
People differ in their adaptation to resiliency and in sensitivity 
to pressure, and many sleep on mattresses unfitted to their needs. 
The Sleep Shop sells an extensive range—from one affording 
10% resiliency (‘for the Spartan’) to the downy 90% (‘‘for the 
sybarite”’ ) There's a ‘Bundling’ model, made by Simmons, 
guaranteed not to sag in the center. Then there’s a Jack Spratt, 
in two sections, for sleeping partners with different resiliency re- 
quirements. 


Several years ago the shop distributed questionnaires and offered 
free “Sleep Analysis” service to those filling in the answers and 
returning them. An interesting set of statistics was obtained, 
among them more responses from women who sleep “in the raw” 
than from men. 


The Sleep Shop carries more than 600 items of soporific mer- 
chandise. The booklet, “How to Sleep Successfully,’ lists many 
of them, under appropriate headings. Five pages are devoted, to 
mattresses; one to blankets and sheets; and two to pillows. One 
pillow is described as “Heartbreak”; it’s heart-shaped and moisture 
resistant to weep on, since ‘““Pent-up emotions should be healthfully 
rcleased,”’ One page is given to each of these topics: “How to Out- 
wit Noise’; “How to Outwit Glare’; “How to Insure a Zestful 
Sleeping Climate’’ and “How to Read-in-Bed Beatifically.”” Two pages 
are devoted to Relaxation of Tension before retiring, and one to 
Keeping Down Tension during the day. (Sanka coffee is recom- 
mended in the last named department.) 


The Sleep Shop is the brain-child of Norman Dine, a former 
insomniac, who used to run a furniture store in Lynn, Mass. It 
seemed to him that there should be a store devoted to the sale of 
sleep aids, operated by a specialist. Before trying to start such 
a project, he took some courses at Columbia University, in physi- 
clogy, psychology and mental hygiene. Then he visited most of 
the big New York stores, trying to interest them in his plan 
They were all interested, but no one would experiment with it 
until he went to Lewis & Conger, where he sold the idea imme 
diately. Installed in 1933, its sales have shot up each year. It 
gets plenty of free publicity, as the subject appeals to writers and 
radio commentators; but it is also advertised, in such publications 
as the New Yorker, House and Garden, House Beautiful, the New 
York Times and the Herald Tribune. 


Copy is the challenging type, with such headlines as “Is There 
Anyone Else Like You?” or “How Resilient Is Your Husband?” 
One New Yorker advertisement, headlined “How Twentieth Cen- 
tury Are You?” featured the new Latex Dunlopillo mattress; 
first customers it brought in were a 65-year-old Gramercy Square 
couple, old-school New Yorkers, but receptive to new items. 


Sleep Consultant Dine keeps his public interested by constantly 
thinking up new gadgets and sleep-inducers. If there's a need 
for something in the field and he can’t find it, he coaxes a manu- 
facturer to make it up. He works on the theory that nearly 
everything under the sun has some sleep-inducing or sleep-chasing 
application. You wouldn't think Western Union could be brought 
into his orbit, would you? Well, it has been, with the Western 
Union First Aid Kit, at $3.75, for which you can telephone at any 
hour of a troubled night. That kit contains an assortment of bath 
essences, eye-shades and other dinguses to woo Morpheus gently. 


The Sleep Shop’s window which was a S.R.O. hit. 


Cress King 


Sixty-seven years ago Frank Dennis, then a small boy, learned 
that he could make pocket money by gathering water cress which 
grew wild in the spring-fed streams of northern New Jersey and 
peddling it to his neighbors. Today C. E. Dennis, his son, grows 
water cress in man-made ponds under careful cultivation in five 
eastern and southeastern states. 


Five years ago he was shipping approximately 3,000,000 
bunches a year. At about that time he began an advertising and 
promotion campaign and now is selling something like 5,000,000 
bunches a year. His field has expanded steadily until now he 1s 
making regular deliveries in 34 states. He sells about one half of 
all the water cress consumed in the United States. 


Customers in the main are the better hotels, restaurants, clubs, 
dining cars and wholesale and retail produce market houses. 
Harvest men in hip rubber boots move through the ponds cutting 
and tieing the cress in bunches. These are followed by men who 
carry tubs which are filled with the cress. The cress is then 
washed in chlorinated water and is cooled for shipping. When 
it is sufficiently cooled it is put into packages, 25 to 300 bunches 
to the package, iced and shipped. 


The first experimental advertising was placed in hotel and 
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Smokestacks 


OOK out your window. What 
do you see? Smokestacks? 

And as your eyes shift from 

stack to stack do you say to your- 
self, ‘Out there, that’s my market'’’? 


Those towering stacks you see 
from your office represent a crowd- 
ed town or city with its congestion, 
crowded dwellings and high living 
costs. But they don't represent your 
only market. 


There’s another market, just as 
important, where you won't see a 
single smokestack . . . except the 
red brick chimneys that stick up 
from the roofs of comfortable farm 


houses and the chugging stacks of 


freight engines pulling carloads of 
merchandise out to the farm trade. 


Here is one of your basic markets 
which supports many of your city 
smokestacks ... and makes them 
smoke. 


Here is the great Farm-Domi- 
nated Mass-Market where retailers 
... and entire towns and cities... 
must cater to the wants and brand 
preferences of farm families or go 
out of business. 


Here is the market where Cap- 
per’s Farmer with its 1,200,000 
ardent subscribers gives you the 
most efficient advertising control 
of a 15 billion dollar yearly income. 


CAPPER’S FARMER 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 


In these 13 states, the 
richest half of the Farm- 
Dominated Mass-Market, 
Capper’s Farmer is read 
in one out of every three 
homes. 


HOUSTON |S THE 2nd FASTEST 
GROWING CITY IN THE U. S.* 
but 


INCE 1930, Houston’s population has 

soared from 292,352 to 386,150—an in- 
crease of 32%, which makes Houston the sec- 
ond fastest growing city in the United States, 
among large cities. * 


Houston, the largest city in Texas and the 
richest market in the South, ranks third in the 
entire United States in Effective Buying In- 
come Per White Family! 
Houston! 


You can sell it in 


HOUSTON JIS FIRST IN THE SOUTH IN 


building construction 

total effective buying income 

per cent national buying power 

number of $1500 preferred families 

major city income tax returns (per 1000 
families) . new car sales 

average business wage ratio to U. S. A. 


THE HOUSTON CHRONICLE, one of the fastest growing 
newspapers in the United States, has outgrown Houston 
in the past decade. The Houston Chronicle’s 62% in- 
crease in daily city circulation is almost twice Houston’s 
32% increase in population . . . and is greater than the 
combined increase of the other two Houston newspapers 
in the past ten years. 


The Houston Chronicle ALONE is all you need to sell 


Houston—the largest city in Texas and the richest mar- 
ket in the South. 


THE HOUSTON CHRONICLE 


Largest Daily Newspaper in Texas 


Morning or Evening 


R. W. McCARTHY, 
National Advertising Manager 


THE BRANHAM COMPANY, 
National Representatives 
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restaurant magazines. More recently, seeking public acceptance, 
Mr. Dennis has made use of radio. A 16-page booklet which tells 
the story of water cress and gives a variety of recipes for using it, 
has been prepared and is given away. After one recent radio talk 
the station was asked for 1,100 copies of the recipe book. 


Many of the leading hoteis, restaurants and dealers maintain 
standing orders, a fixed number of bunches being shipped to 
them each week. At first the business was seasonal. Now, by 
selection and breeding through cross-pollinization, Mr. Dennis 
has developed four varieties which carry the business around the 
calendar. 


In his sales promotion Mr. Dennis stresses that the green leaves, 
grown in flowing spring-fed ponds, the water coming out of lime 
rock, are rich in vitamins A, B, C, E and G. He also has traced 
the story of water cress back to the ancient Persians, Greeks and 
Romans and tells how they valued it for its health-giving qualities, 


Get Away from that Eight-Ball 


How to organize a contest for six salesmen—and engineering 
salesmen at that, fellows who analyze a quota with a slide rule? 


This was the perplexity of W. D. Ellison, senior commercial 
salesman of General Petroleum Corp. of California, Los Angeles. 
“Eight-ball” lapel buttons in the window of a novelty store gave 
him an inspiration. Last Spring his half-dozen associates formed 
a “Behind the Eight-Ball Club” with a revolving membership of 
three. 


Each month the three men making the best showing get modest 
cash prizes, while the other three are compelled to don the despised 
buttons. If they are caught without them in business hours they 
must pay $1 fine. The only way to get rid of the buttons is to 
increase sales. There is a monthly ceremony of changing buttons, 
and cash prizes to sweeten it. 


The club is a constant reminder of the work expected from the 
small group, and it has functioned well in a situation where more 
elaborate plans were impossible. 


Baker’s Stays Put 


Walter Baker & Co., Inc., a division of General Foods Corp., is 
this year celebrating its 175th anniversary. Not many American 
firms are that old, and probably no others are still doing business 
on the exact spot where they started in 1765. 


In honor of the occasion, GF has issued a “Calendar” of the 
company “and its times” that is a miniature history of the nation’s 
business growth. It starts in the Fall of 1764 when Dr. James 
Baker, of Dorchester, Mass., assisted John Hannon, a penniless 
Irish immigrant, “in setting up a chocolate manufactory in a grist 
and saw mill being built by James Boies, Edward Wentworth, and 
Henry Stone on the Neponset River in Dorchester. (The mill was 
on the site of Massachusetts Bay Colony’s first powder mill— 
completed 1675—which was the source of supply for carrying on 
the King Phillip Indian War. Baker's Webb mill stands there 
today.)” 


However, it was not until March 8 of the next year that “Went- 
worth and Stone having repaired the damage done to their mill 
by ‘evil-minded persons,’ John Hannon, sponsored by the pros- 
perous Dr. Baker, starts grinding the first chocolate made in North 
America. 


Acquiring a taste for chocolate, evidently, Dr. Baker set up his 
own mill in part of a Dorchester paper mill in 1772, although he 
continued to give Hannon financial and other assistance until the 
latter was drowned at sea in 1779. 


In 1772 Dr. Baker paid Edward Pierce eight pence for “making 
a sign-board.” This was the first time “Baker's Chocolate” was 
advertised. Five years later “Hannon’s Best Chocolate, warrented 
pure and ground exceeding fine,” had been advertised in a news- 
paper with the N.B. “If the Chocolate does not proove good, the 
Money will be returned.” 


After the unlucky Hannon had disappeared on a voyage to buy 
cocoa beans, Dr. Baker bought his business from his widow and 
proceeded to expand it enormously. He was succeeded by his son 
Edmund Baker, and his grandson Walter Baker. The firm merged 
with GF in 1927. 
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In '29, Pittsburgh department stores placed 43.6% 
of all their evening and Sunday copy in the Sun- 
Telegraph. In ‘39, they boosted it to 45.1%—and 
to 46.8%, the first 8 months of this year. In the 
same period, Other Retail jumped from 38.1% to 


43.77, in this newspaper. How does your percent- 
age line up with these stores—your retail outlets? 


All Linage Figures from 

Media Records, Inc. 
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Lesson Two in the Gracie Allen Technique of Space Buying .. Ses eaes eae 42 Those of you who read and en- 
By Brass E. Tacks joyed the article in the October 20 


“00 1¢ yi rou ; T f ~ § : iy S ee ee 37 4 ° 4 ® 
Football Broadcasts Gain Ground for Tide Water in ‘Off’ Season 3 issue in which we presented an in- 

General terview with Johnson O'Connor on 
Business-Consumer Relations Seva eten ens 54 aptitude testing for employes, will 
Significant Trends Diet Unt taee ure aa oe aie 15 


28 find a second discussion by Mr 
O’Connor on page 28 of this issue— 
this one devoted to aptitude testing 
for salesmen. There is a definite 
“sales type’ of personality, and the 


Toy Models ot Machines Seil Next Generation of Buyers...........22eeeeeee 
General Management 
What Traits Distinguish the Successful Salesman from the Dud? .. cata te a 


Based on an interview by Etna M. Kelley with Johnson O'Connor, 
Director, Tha Human Engineering Laboratory 


Man-Power Problems director of the Human Engineering 
What Kind of Sales Manager Brings Out the Best in His Salesmen? ......... 24 Laboratory tells what traits make | 
By E. L. Mathy, Vice-President in Charge of Sales Promotion, it up. 
Victor Equipment Co., San Francisco 7 = S 
Markets Coming November 15: An analy- 
SALES MANAGEMENT'S High Spot Cities eee Pee Ter Tyee 44 sis by Arno H. Johnson, Director 
Product Design of Research, J. Walter Thompson 
Designing to Sell .. re eT eee Pe ee 72 Co., of the population shifts which 
Sales Aids . took place in American markets be- 


tween 1930 and 1940. In it he 
shows that city suburbs are our 
fastest growing markets. 


Seeing Is Believing in Selling, too . coe Ce 


Sales Management 


How Can a Small Company Break in’ Against Big-Time Competition? ........ 48 ae hn a 
Based on an interview with C. E. Jamieson, ; 
President, C. E. Jamieson & Co., Detroit Please let the editors of SM have 
How 200 Typical Sales Executives Divide Their Time and Run Their Jobs .... 18 your comments and criticisms about 
By Philip Salisbury, Executive Editor the October 10 “Managing Sales- 
Sales Letters men” issue while the editorial fea- . 
Wanted: A Delousing for Our Infested Business Letters! ..............4... 56 tures of that issue are fresh in your 
By R. R. Aurner, Ph.D., Professo# of Business Ad ministration, minds. We really need—and want 
University of W isconsin —opinions of individual subscribers 
Sales Promotion as to what types of information they 
This Magazine Is a Clearing House for Tested Sales Ideas .............ee008 60 find most helpful in that issue, and 
Based on an interview with O. E. Jones, Vice-President in Charge of Sales, what features they'd like to see , 
SwrfttG Co., Ciicago added another year. 
Departments and Services » ce 
Advertising Agencies .. les oer ye TT er rr 70 
Advertising Campaigns ieee a wea Stig aaa 20 Our neighbors in the business de- 
Comment Sats ne ere F 80 partment yesterday brought in the t 
on Flashes .. Liv ekhe ePee hn eRe Ree ya goods news that October was the 
News Reel | ee yp abs bewaeany aienetaauc ae biggest, in point of advertising spect 
Current Effective Buying Income . aca von diel ark ia acai A ale aaa aris aes 12 and dollar volume, for that month 1 
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The enthusiastic service of TWA employees 
becomes an asset to your business, when you 


fly the Route of the Stratoliners. 


Their experience and training in providing 
efficient travel service makes it possible for 
thousands of business leaders to be where 
their business is . . . to bring 
into the field the advantages 
offered only by personal con- 
tacts. Executives who fly 


regularly, like Mr. George 


THE ROUTE 


NOVEMBER 1, 1940 


“My compliments to your whole organization on the 
way they treat passengers. Yours is one of the few 
businesses I know of in which every employee seems 
to be wholly enthusiastic about his occupation and 
his company.” 


For Information, Reservations: 
Call Your Travel Agent or TWA 
Representatives Everywhere 


TWA 


Mentley, Sales Manager for TRANSCONTINENTAL 


OF THE 


Frosted Foods, Inc., find the services of 
TWA indispensable in their work. 


Only TWA offers Stratoliner non-stops— 
fastest, smoothest between New York and 
Chicago; 13 hour, 40 minute Stratosleeper 
flights across the continent. The airline 
that’s shortest, fastest, coast- 
to-coast brings direct and 
connecting service to over 
140 cities... makes any point 


in the nation just overnight or 


less from your desk. 


STRATOLINERS 
[7] 


As long as men and women dream of a new house, 
a new car...as long as boys and girls dream of 
making fame and fortune with their songs of 


guitar-playing or tap-dancing oe 


Just so long will you find the human responsive- 
ness which helps explain the unique advertising 
success of Major Bowes’ Original Amateur Hour 


and Chrysler Cars. 


By design, by luck, you have in this famous pro- 
gram — now in its two hundred and eleventh 
consecutive week over the Columbia network— 
a meeting place of human impulses that mesh 


together powerfully. 


The raw materials of the program are the hopes 


and ambitions of boys and girls. The audience of 


As long P 


y 


iT 
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people dream... 


35,000,000 adults each week listen and laugh at 
some, applaud and vote for others; it’s pleasing to 


help discover the new and talented. 


But all the while that vast audience also has its own 
hopes and its own wishes... for new things, new 
cars. So when Major Bowes begins to talk to those 
personal hopes and wishes, begins to talk about 
the superlative new Chrysler cars, he talks to an 


alive and responsive audience. 


Chrysler’s President Keller calls this CBS program 
“...an important medium in acquainting the 
people with Chrysler products, in creating enthu- 
siasm among dealers, and in informing many mil- 
lions of the quality, performance and service we 
wish to maintain in respect to our 


products.” 


—~ 
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Columbia Broadcasting System 


Some astronomy abo 


og 


MAJOR BOWE 


Telephoned votes to Major Bowes 
Chrysler Programs now total 3,102,554. 
11,385 telephone operators, working 
under 812 supervisors, assisted by 964 
messengers, and 1370 tally clerks have 
recorded these telephoned votes. 2 
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Future Sales Ratings 
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kkkkk Best relative outlook 
kkkk Very good relative outlook 
**k* Good (medium) relative outlook 
** Fair relative outlook 
* Least impressive relative outlook 


NOTE: This compilation is based on the relative a ef ene industry compared with all 

ik may have very goed prospects in relation 
te its preceding year’s volume, but its percentage increase may be slight compared with 
In ings, the size of an industry 
is mot considered; rather the percentage of likely sales inevense ‘er decrease in the industry 


imdustries. In other words, an industry marked 


another industry which i 


as given greatest weight. 
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Sales Sales 
Prospect | Prospect 
for for 
Nov., Next 
Dec. 12 
& Jan. | Months 
Advertising........................ wkkk | ktcik 
Air Conditioning.............. ak thik 
Airline Travel..................- wih | tohoick 
Aircraft Sales................... toto | totcicick 
Automobile Sales.............| **** kik 
Automobile Tires............. took ik 
Baking (General) ............ * * 
Banks (Revenues) ........... xk xk 
eee ** kk 
Building Materialls........... KKK | took 
Candy & Chewing Gum... * * 
Canned Fruits and 
Vegetables...................... x* tk 
Cereals... aii * * 
Chemicals (Mise. os aere KKK | tottoik 
Cigarettes... aeaiaaml * 
Cigars... * * 


Clothing (Men's 8, Wo: 
men’s & Children’s) ..... 
Coal (Anthracite) ............ 
Coal (Bituminous) -........ 
RT 
Cotton Textiles................ J 
Dairy Products.................. 
Department Stores........... 
Diesel Engines......-........... 
Drugs and Medicines....... 
Electrical Equipment...... 
Ee 
Electrical Equipment...... 
SEE 
— euisteisdammmaneaeine 
Flour... . 
Furs......-.. 
Gasoline and Oil. 
Glass and Materials. eee: 
eS 
NS SRE eT 
a sk Sg ee 
House Furnishings 
(Floor Coverings, 
Furniture, Beds, etc.) .. 
Household Products 
(Kitchenware and 
Miscellaneous) ............. 
Imports... canine 
Insurance (Life) ... Lacaamanaial 7 


Liquor (Alcoholic 
Beverages) ..................- 


xk xk 
kkk | kick 
kk xk 
ttt | totoick 
* * 
xk xk 
toto | totctcick 
xk xk 
ttt | totctcick 
tooth | totctoick 
wikk kkk 
* * 
kkk kkk 
toto | totctcick 
wk | tok 
* * 
wkekkk |) tote 
tot | toto’ 
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Luggage.. 
Machine Tooll................... 
Machinery (Agr’])........... 
Machinery (Ind’l)............ 
sett satacscctiaceencuiiaanie 
Metal Containers......-...... 
Motion Picture Receipts. 
OS ee. 


Office Equipment.............. 
Oil (Cooking) ................... 
| Re 
Paper (Newsprint) .......... 
Paper (Wrapping and 

Contaimer) q.....-..<.<-cccc-s-2 
Photographic Supplies... 
aaa 
Printing and Publishing 
Equipment............-....... 


Railroad Equipment........ 
Railroad (Net Income)... 
Refrigerators..................... 
Restaurants............-.......... 


Security Financing........... 
Shipbuilding.................... 
ae 


Oe ee Se 


Sporting Goods................. 
Stationery (Commer’))... 
Steel and Iron.................... 


Synthetic Textiles 
(Rayon, Nylon, etc.).. 
eee 


Toys and Games............... 
Trailers (Autos) -........... J 
Travel (Domestic) ........... 
oe 
Cee 7 
Utilities—Electric............ 
Utilities—Gas................... 
Utilities—Telegraph........ 
Utilities—Telephone....... 


Washing Machines... 


Sales 
Prospect 
for 


xk 
kkk 
* 
xk 


xk 


Prerarep by Peter B. B. ANprEws, economist of H. Hentz & Co., New York, and 
specially copyrighted by Sates ManacemMeNt, Inc. Reprints of this page are available 
at 5 cents each, minimum order, $1.00. 20% discount on standing orders for 25 or 
more monthly. Sates Manacement, Inc., 420 Lexington Avenue, New Yerk, N. Y. 
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Supply Buildups Are 
Speeded As Armament 
Program Progresses 


A flow of business surpassing all 
volume since 1929 is under way, partly 
reflecting a desire of private industry 
to build up inventory reserves before 
the armament program gets into full 
swing. National defense orders al- 
ready have been placed to the extent 
of over $8,000,000,000 in our contem- 
plated $14,000,000,000 defense pro- 
gram. The translation of these assign- 
ments into actual products, however, 
will not develop sensationally because 
of rapidly-forming bottlenecks in such 
defense industries as machine tools, 
aircraft, shipbuilding, chemicals, steel 
and some divisions of the textile in- 
dustry. 

The present munitions and related 
industries, in fact, already are operat- 
ing at capacity, and large-scale expan- 
sion of output is possible only through 
further plant construction. Private in- 
dustrial construction contracts are be- 
ing let in larger volume that at any 
time in a decade, but this does not 
fully reflect the current situation, in 
that many munitions plants are being 
built by the Government and are 
classified as public works. 

Until development of new plants is 
much further along, congestion of un- 
filled orders in the munitions and as- 
sociated industries is likely to be heavy. 
With Government agencies scrutinizing 
industrial bottlenecks and striving to 
hasten the defense program, priority 
systems favoring national armament in 
many industries are inevitable. 


Profit Possibilities Good 


With such an outlook, private busi- 
ness interests realize that in some in- 
stances they must work fast to obviate 
being blocked out by a necessarily fast 
promotion of rearmament, which may 
bring with it higher prices and higher 
taxes. Though it is conceded that a 
stiffer tax schedule than that just 
passed will be effected to defray the 
expense of our gigantic defense pro- 
gram, fears of profitless prosperity 
have been proved by recent legislation 
to have been unwarranted, and barring 
our entry into war, boom profits are 
likely to accompany the boom gross 
business virtually in hand. 

These factors and the beliefs of over 
75 economic, statistical and sales au- 
thorities comprising the Future Sales 
Ratings Board of Editors have been 
taken into consideration in evaluating 
the prospects of the 89 industries tabu- 
lated on this page. 
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( Girardeau is growing i 

prospering. In all the unin — 

find no other city of the same rie ‘ 

And in no other city peg dealececn hs 
chants mor sias 

5» tel pe ery has done to help 

them sell their wares. 


_ 
You can’t talk radio for long to C _ 
: . e Po . a 
Girardeau folks without realizing t 
des are prodigious crt 
i at one 
11 quickly learn th 
ers. And you’ll q ‘ly lea 
tation — KMOX —is their predomi 
S a — 4 A 
i ight. 
nant favorite, day and nig on 
Cape Girardeau ween re ne 
is ther K] X-arez 
of St. Louis and o ( se 
communities — now listen to n : 
ore. 
more hours per day than ever be pnt 
KMOX always delivered more ac ~ 
1e 
listeners at less net cost than = 
St. Louis radio station. We still re ae 
but the number of families is greater; 
the net cost lower. 


Jearings: $42,501,339. 
*1940 population : 19,415; 1939 bank clearing Ul, 
l | r , 


KMOxX 


Owned and operated by Columbia — 
sittings System. Represented by Ra : 
Sales: New York, Chicago, iN 
Charlotte, N.C., Los Angeles,San Francisc 
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Cross YS 


__Cape Girardeau, Mo 


helped make 


d made Grim 
h 


Peruna a 
Selling shoe Polis 


France Laux’KMOXx baseball broad. 
N my top. casts are the best we have ever had 
from Socony- Vacuum, 
Mark A. 


Kelso Mo 


G. D. Tenchoft Statler, w r 
Tenchog Drug Co. bilgas Service 


T insta Dealers gs, 
dealers and Ripley pr, 
fail to insist all consiq 


eem well p} 
ogram over KMOx, 
er their loca} Station. 
L. Hirsch 

10 Service 


Ed. Tillman, Mer 
Nehi Bottling Company 


KMOX is Mighty w 
Cape Girardeay an 
local Popularity of 
May be credited dir, 


V. J. Clemens 
Clemens Jewelry 


M. M. Terry 
Terry’s Grocery 


State & Section 


Connecticut 
Maine..... 
Massachuseftts.. 
New Hompshire.. 
Rhode Island.. 
Vermont.... 


New England 


New Jersey.. 
New York 
Pennsylvania... 


Middle Atlantic 


PB sccncccnscnnsnccsindsnnnenencs 


Indiana.............. 


SII cccnesescccccsesceccereee 


Ohio....... 
Wisconsin 


East North Central 
lowa 


Kansas.. 
Minnesota... 
Missouri............ 
Nebraska.... 
North Dokota.. 
South Dakota.. 
West North Central.. 
Alabama.......... 
Kentucky..... . 
Mississippi.... 
Tennessee....... 


East South Central.. 


See page 44 for complete list of High-Spot Cities 


Current Effective Buying Income 


(Estimated for 12 months ending December 31, 1940) 


~~ Ratio of 
Change 
(USA = 100) 
for 12 months 
ending Dec. 31 
110.0 
99.3 
99.5 
95.3 
94.2 
98.5 


101.0 
102.0 

95.5 
107.2 


100.0 


99.2 
104.6 
103.9 
103.5 
101.1 
102.1 
100.7 

95.7 

99.6 

97.1 

96.5 

98.5 
100.5 


98.4 


99.6 
99.0 
93.8 
93.8 


96.7 


Per-Family 
Annual, 12 
months thru | 


December 


$3,553 
2,259 
3,239 
2,143 
2,871 
2,419 


3,070 
3,063 
3,382 
2,909 
3,173 


2,600 
2,182 
2,921 
2,639 
2,570 


2,611 


2,300 
1,739 
2,742 
2,132 
1,787 
1,786 
1,850 


2,154 


1,119 
1,405 

775 
1,532 


1,234 


Gain in 
Millions of 


Dollars over State & Section 


Previous 12 

Months 
234.0 I iss cntadeiaiiaisielasinihaail 
35.7 AS ae enaeee arene 
270.3 I insasintitesibeicsiettetinsinsciiniccidiiandocai 
10.8 I icnsisiciisenapisinnacneonuitigguinnainn 
14.7 I isis tteniceceaatsaniacaction 
15.8 North Cerolina...................... 
581.3 South Ceroline sciiciadaeiaphaiinibd 
NE  tcnassintasionsicniceniteuaiciinanictianle 
320.8 West Virginia....................... . 

468.9 
964.0 South Atiantic.................... 
1753.7 SLE ee eee eee 
ee ree! 

397.1 
233.0 a een 
Q1B,1 || COMO rrnnnnnssseeceeeesnnnnnsennecsrernrnen 
525.9 West South Central.......... 
176.8 iis ich i akdciialbadiinaiiiceccacea 
1750.9 Oe ited el 
136.7 0 Se ce 
38.8 IIIT scnctcisiniicaliainisstianiiptitadiasecubiond 
138.7 CRUDE .n0cccccsccccscecccescccnsesecosees 
118.7 ee 
33.1 EEE ae eee 
19.0 A sisticsidnbakcininnshdaniciitaininniés 
27.1 ETF CASS ME ATT 
512.1 REITER One ere 
55.2 0, ee 
66.4 recsitscctansacmmeseienn 
9.6 I cichacipetaslabchtihbdasiesidiaioarhie 
26.2 SER eee 

155.4 


Ratio of 
Change 


(USA=100) 
for 12 months 
ending Dec. 31 


99.7 
94.4 
94.0 
97.4 
103.3 
101.8 
98.8 
99.6 
104.9 


99.5 


94.3 
93.9 
95.3 
94.5 


94.5 


98.7 
94.2 
101.5 
105.8 
107.1 
97.3 
106.6 
99.8 


100.2 


103.4 
93.7 
97.4 


101.8 
100.0 
Relative 


109.5 
Actual 


Per-Family 

Annual, 12 

months thru 
Derember 


$2,957 
4,711 
2,088 
1,590 
2,978 
1,697 
1,447 
1,918 
1,933 


2,020 
1,163 
1,554 
1,737 
2,106 


1,796 
2,224 
2,087 
2,314 
2,490 
3,544 
1,891 
2,516 
2,960 


2,320 


3,244 
2,304 
2,590 


3,134 
2,482 


Gain in 
Millions of 
Dollars over 
Previous 12 

Month 


14.7 
19.4 
22.1 
64.2 
132.8 
112.7 
40.1 
84.6 
93.7 


584.3 
16.3 
20.5 
41.3 
98.3 

1746.4 
17.6 


16.8 
25.0 


INCOME FORECAST MAP 


NOVEMBER - JANUARY 


How States Will Compare with Nation in Estimated Effective 


Buying Income as Against Same Period Last Year 


PICTOGRAPH By 


JUST imagine a Hollywood smile — 
all the way from Hedy’s back door 
to Al's 102-story bungalow in Goth- 
am. Yes, the toothpaste sold annually 
in America’s Money Belt could be 
spread over a smile that wide! And 
if you want to sell your share, a heavy 
schedule on the Cowles Stations is 
the answer. 


We say the Cowles Stations, be- 
cause that’s the only way you reach 
every nook and cranny of the rich 


> The 


Cftoarn aapios 


DES MOINES 
WATERLO 7 


WILL YOU SELL IT 7 


Af:haced wth THE REGISTER AND TRIBUNE, Des Meises, lowe 


WARLERNSD 


8 
NQNAB | cross. ons 
~~ 


Money Belt region. 


And in America’s Money Belt, 
folks are buying toothpaste — and 
millions of dollars of other drug 
articles—from more than 3,048 drug 
stores in the area. With agricultural 
and business conditions better than 
ever, this year they're going to buy 
still more. You can sell it—with the 
help of the Cowles Stations — the 
“four-way voice of the Money Belt.” 


Costes Stations, 


WMT * KRNT x« KSO x W 


DES MOINES 
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Represented Nationally by Tue Katz AGENCY 


WES WAOWAES 
+ 


WHICH OF THESE 
DO YOU SELL? 


Annual Retail Sales 


in “America’s Money Belt” 


Dentrifices ........ $ 4,601,293 
Face Powders ...... 1,446,120 
Talcum Powders . 788,793 
Hair Tonics ....... 657,327 
Face Lotions ...... 1,051,724 
Hair Dressings .... 788,793 
Deodorants ........ 460,129 
Manicure Preparations 657,327 
Shaving Creams 

GG BOGE oases 1,248,922 
Face Creams ........ 2,300,646 
Perfumes .......... 1,117,457 


$49,216,000) 


(Total drug commodity sales — 


10R-5L-20R...0R DYNAMITE 


Tins side of dynamite . . . and always 
barring the appearance of an uninvited 
visitor with sand-papered finger-tips and 
a sensitive ear . there is only one 
way to get at the contents of a self 
respecting safe. 

You have to know the combination. 


By this we don’t mean there is any 
mysterious abacadabra for producing the 
contents of Forrung. All we mean is, 
there is only one way to get Forrune’s 
material ... and that’s to read Fortune! 

In fact, we might ... and do. .”. go 
so far as to say that you can't get this 
material anyu here else in the world. 

Where, for example, would you go to 
read a story on a great American corpo 
ration—a story that is interpretive as well 
is factual—a story that searches beyond 
its immediate subject matter into the 
whole scope and tradition of American 
enterprise? 


Where would you go to read the find- 
ings of the Forrune Survey—a nation- 
wide sound-recording, with the public 
speaking its mind on all questions from 
“Who is your choice for President?” to 
“Are you happy in your work?” 

Where would you go to read the 
reports of the Fortune Round Table— 
where Fortune brings together spokes- 
men from supposedly opposite sides of 
the fence . . . Business and Labor, 
Business and Government, etc. . . . and 
reports, frequently, a larger area of 
agreement than any one would suppose? 

These three kinds of magazine jour- 
nalism are peculiarly Forrune’s own. 
[he corporation story, for example, was 
never even thought of until Fortune 
formulated it and built a new kind of 
magazine around it ten years ago. 

ForTuUNE’s stories are original stories, 
conceived, written, and edited by 


Fortune's brilliant staff of journalists 
. stories about America, about Europe, 
about War, about Peace. Not news 
stories . . . but up-to-the-minute, soundly 
documented, thoughtfully planned 
stories that contribute to the world’s 
permanent store of knowledge. " 
Fortune stands midway between 
today’s news and tomorrow’s history. 
ForTUNE’S writers and editors are con- 
stantly sifting trends and movements as 
old as Homer, as new as the morning 
paper, in an effort to interpret the 
periences of the past and present for a 
more intelligent approach to the future. 


Population Trends - 1940 vs. 1930 - By States 


Total U.S. Increase 7% to 131,409,881 


LEGEND 

| Population Loss 
Population Gain O to 7% 
HE Population Gain over 7% 


ignificant Trends 


4s seen by the Editors of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending November 1, 1940: 


2% For National Insurance 


JOHN A. CITIZEN’s defense bill for the next five years 
will amount to a two per cent annual insurance premium 
on his 350 billion dollar property, the U. S. A. This 
analogy was developed by the Northwestern National Life 
Insurance Co. The premium will equal his combined an- 
nual expenditures for beverages, soft and alcoholic, tobacco, 
movie admissions, jewelry, radios, cosmetics and furs, 

The cost of building and maintaining our defense plant 
will be an average of little over seven billions per year 
during the next five years—which is two per cent of our 
wealth and a little less than ten per cent of the present 
national income. Further estimates show that after 1946 
the probable maintenance cost for the expanded defense 
plant will amount to some four billions a year or a little 
Over one per cent annual insurance premrum on the total 
assets of the American people. 


* 


The forecasting organization with the most consistent 
tecord of good predictions is the Government's Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. Last week the Bureau made its 
forecast for 1941. The outlook is for a program of defense 
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spending five billion dollars larger than in 1940, a sub- 
stantial rise in commodity prices and a net reduction of 
two and a half million in the number of unemployed per- 
sons. For the next two months the B.A.E. predicts a 
leveling off in the rate of gain because of the inability of 
important industries (steel is a good example) to produce 
at a materially faster rate than at present until capacities 
are increased, but another forward movement into un- 
charted ground can be expected after expansion of capaci- 
ties in steel, aircraft, shipbuilding and similar industries. 
While the Bureau expects a material rise in the general 
level of wholesale prices, “a spiral increase in costs and 
prices is not likely.” 
* 


Orders in progress for the army and navy have already 
produced an electrifying effect in the business activity of 
individual cities. In our High-Spot City section this issue 
we designate 35 cities as preferred-cities-of-the-month and 
a very large percentage of these cities are direct beneficiaries 
of the armament program. Examples are Newport News, 
Gary, South Bend, Pittsburgh, Akron, Rockford, Detroit, 
Youngstown, etc. Ohio has seven out of the 35 preferred 
cities, Michigan and Pennsylvania each four, Indiana three, 
Massachusetts, California, and Virginia each two. 
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How to Buy Advertising at 50c on the Dollar 


The recently-enacted Excess Profits Tax is making many company officials wonder whether 
they ought not to invest a part of the tax in additional advertising. Well they might—for in 
view of the resultant saving in taxes the advertising cost will be about half of what appears 


on the surface. 


From tables prepared by J. K. Lasser & Co., New York City accountants and auditors, the 
editors of Sates MANAGEMENT have computed what an expanded advertising program would 
actually cost corporations with earnings ranging from $50,000 to $5,000,000. The new law 
permits alternative methods of determining excess profits. This. computation is based upon 
using average earnings for the past four years, but equally good savings are possible if invested 


capital is used as the base. 


If a Company Has 1940 Net Income of— 


$50,000 
And it had average earnings in the four 
years emded 1969 Of... .cccccccsccesccecee $25,000 
It would pay a Federal Normal and Excess 
i cow sous oem aie ata en ee oe 14,312 
But if it invests for advertising in 1940, as 
Se | Re a eee 10,000 
It would consequently reduce its 1940 earn- 
ings by that amount, and pay a tax of only. 10,012 
Giving it a saving in tax Of .....ccccsesccce 4,300 
And thus making the advertising actually 
WOE EE ines k oda cctékceveceennsasacundes 5,700 
—Which means buying the advertising at the 
following fraction of its actual worth...... 57.0% 


$100,000 $500,000 $5,000,000 
$50,000 $250,000 $2,500,000 
30,050 166,500 1,864,000 
20,000 200,000 1,500,000 
21,275 72,000 945,000 
8,775 94,500 919,000 
11,225 105,500 581,000 
56.1% 52.7% 38.7% 


Thus an advertiser with earnings of $100,000 could buy $20,000 worth of advertising at 56 
cents on the dollar. His real cost is 56 cents, and the other 44 cents represents the tax which 
would have been paid had no advertising been purchased. Uncle Sam would not be the loser 
in the transaction, for advertising is a business-builder and stimulant.. For every dollar the 
Government might lose in excess profits taxes it would probably get back two or more from 
the increased sales and incomes brought about by effective advertising. 


The Pictograph in this issue showing the population 
trends in each state during the past decade is a forerunner 
to the lead article in the November 15. issue. This is an 
analysis by Arno Johnson of the J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany of all the metropolitan markets in the country, which 
shows the real population in each market as determined by 
adding to the municipal population people in the sur- 
rounding counties which are an integral part of the trading 
center. The article debunks the many headlines of the last 
two weeks which report a decline in the populations of 
the big cities. The truth is that big cities with their sub- 
urbs grew more rapidly in 1930 to 1940 than did the 
country as a whole. 


The Headlines That Count 


WHILE WALL STREET WOBBLES, statistics behind the 
stocks are making headlines. Government defense orders 
are coming along at a much faster pace than many had 
thought possible a few weeks ago. Armament outlays in 
coming months will dwarf our past spending sprees. 

For the first time in many years boom leadership has 
definitely passed to the durable goods industries. Steel 
tonnage currently is at the highest level on record and 
mills are not only working at capacity but that capacity has 
been expanded by 12% since 1929. 

Some of the other facts—not hopes—of great signif- 
icance to sales organizations are these: New all-time electric 
power production records are being made each year. . . . 
The first nine months of 1940 have marked the highest 
quantity of new locomotives ordered since 1929. . . . Total 
exports for August were the largest for any month since 
1929, due largely to the speeded pace of British purchases. 
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.. . Life insurance sales in September were up 13% over 
the same month last year as against an increase of only 
two per cent for the year to date. 

The year 1940 has been the largest construction year 
since 1931 and the largest residential building year since 
1929. . . . The tremendous upswing in public and private 
work brought engineering construction last week to the 
highest peak ever reported by Engineering News-Record, 
with the year to date showing greater gain for private con- 
struction than for public awards, 

Perhaps the best news of all is the increase in employ- 
ment. According to the National Industrial Conference 
Board there were only 7,650,000 persons unemployed dur- 
ing the latest month on record whereas there were 9,424,- 
000 reported in February of this year. The cheering feature 
about the employment gains is that employment today is 
more broadly spread than at any time during the last ten 
years. Now that the capital goods industries are crossing 
the frontier from depression back to prosperity, many 
workers as well as business men find a list of long-post- 
poned purchases awaiting the next pay check or cash influx. 

This betterment in employment and in earnings will 
spell better returns from sales and advertising campaigns, 
with no sections of the country in the “poor” class. The 
pocketbooks of the farmers are bulging (see front cover 
Pictograph issue of October 20), the areas getting defense 
program money will be outstanding, and it is almost certain 
that there will be more active traffic and trade for all 
Winter touring and vacation areas. 

Fall and Winter sales drives should turn out to be highly 
profitable. Sales quotas should be increased at least 5 to 


10%. 


Pp. S. 
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Hollister Tucker 


Paut Ho.uister has been elected vice-president of J. Stirling 
Getchell, Inc.. New York ad agency. For the past eight years 
he was executive vice-president and publicity director of R. H. 
Macy & Co., Manhattan department store. Previously he was 
vice-president of Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn. He is a 
winner of Harvard awards for distinguished national and re- 
tail advertising and the author of numerous books, articles and 
lectures on merchandising and sales promotion. 


Frank T. Tucker, manager of tire advertising of B. F. Good- 

rich Co., Akron and New York, since 1932, has been named 

director of advertising of the company. He succeeds P. C. 
Handerson, resigned. Mr. Tucker joined Goodrich in 1919. 


NEWS 


Powell 


Peet 


Lioyp M. Powe tt is appointed general sales manager of Dicta- 
phone Corp., New York. He was formerly assistant sales man- 
ager. Succeeding him in that post is Frank M. Gale, previously 
assistant to the vice-president in charge of sales. Mr. Powell 
started with Dictaphone in 1926 as a salesman in N. Y. In 1933 
he became manager of the Kansas City branch. Four years 
later he returned to the home office at the post he now leaves. 


Roy W. Pret, advertising director of Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
Co., moves up to assistant to the president—E. H. Litthe—and 
executive vice-president James S. Adams. Mr. Peet started with 
the sales department of Peet Bros. in Kansas City in 1918 and 
continued with Palmolive-Peet and later with C-P-P. 


REEL 


McKay 


Hollmann 


Jut Z. Hottmann has been appointed manager of the insula- 

tion board department of Flintkote Co., New York. For nearly 

15 years he was with Celotex Corp. as, successively, salesman, 

supervisor, division manager, assistant sales manager, and most 
recently general sales manager. 


Hucu McKay succeeds Roy W. Peet as advertising director of 

Colgate-Palmolive-Peet. He was copy chief at Lord & Thomas 

agency for ten years, then went to Joseph Katz Co. as vice- 

President in charge of the New York office. Four years later 
he joined C-P-P as European advertising director. 
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Bobrick Scott 


Witt1am H. Bosrick who has been sales manager of Ideal 

Fastener Corp., Brooklyn, maker of “Jewel” slide fasteners, 

has been appointed vice-president and general manager. Before 

becoming associated with Ideal he headed William H. Bobrick 
Sales Corp., of New York. 


Hunter L. Scorr succeeds George Gage as advertising and sales 
promotion manager of Sun-Maid Raisin Growers Association, 
Fresno, Cal. Mr. Gage has joined the San Francisco office of 
Lord & Thomas. Mr. Scott was formerly with the Omaha office 
of Beaumont & Hohman and with Bozell and Jacobs, Omaha. 
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How 200 Typical Sales Executives 
Divide Their Time and Run Their Jobs 


S.M. employs Ross Federal ; 
to interview 200 sales execu- How Typical Sales Executives 


tives on how they divide Divide Their Business Time 


An analysis of the percentage of business time spent by 200 sales executives on 
each of five major divisions of work shows that the typical executive (as shown 
’ by the median averages) spends 19% of his time on broad problems of manage- 
travel. their reading habits ment, 16% on man-power problems, 15% on advertising and sales promotion, 


26% on routine desk work, 19% on field contacts, and 5% on all other. . 


_—" as : . Key to interpretation of the table: The figures reading across from “Broad 
and their biggest current Problems of Management,” which we will use as an example, mean that 1% of 


the respondents devoted from three-quarters to all of their time to this work, 
headaches. 8% devoted from half to three-quarters, 14% from 30 to 49%, et cetera. 
A. Broad Problems 
BY of Management: Division of sales executive's time by work groups 

75-100% 50-74% 30-49% 20-29% 10-19%  1-9% None 
Sales campaign plan- 
‘ . , - : 
PHILIP SALISBURY ning; planning; plan- 
; ie ning with other de- 

Executive Editor partments (finance, 
production, credit, 
legal); product and 


. Bede : package design; pub- 
N October 4 Ross Federal field lic, governmental and 
men completed interviews with industrial __ relations, 
200 sales executives in New 
York, Philadelphia, Cleveland, 
Chicago and Milwaukee, working on 

assignment from the editors of SALES Hiri ee 
\ , pm : : iring, training, 
MANAGEMENT. The survey was not stimulating salesmen: 
intended for publication, but solely for sales contests; sales 
the guidance of our editors. meetings and a 
P . : - : 5 tions; preparation o 

Pa TORE , 

But after reviewing the findings of cote ates tiles a0 
the survey we decided to publish them portfolios, sales man- 
—because they constitute a pre-view of uals, sales films; com- 
SM’s editorial features for the coming pensation 
year, and because we believe that 
many of our subscribers will be inter- 
ested in comparing their duties, the Sele Poomsatton: 
way they divide their business time, Contacts with adver. 
and their problems with Mr, Typical tisine agency; ad 
Sales Executive. smasin. planning; 

s ; ; ‘ media selection; con- 

No business magazine, we feel, suimer varvers; dealer 
should be built according to a rigic, surveys: direct mail: 
inflexible formula, for no editor can catalogs; window dis- 
anticipate all of the changes, the 
world happenings, which may affect Median average: 15% 
the interests, the problems, the sales D. Routine Desk Work: 
potentials of its readers. Furthermore, Cormanenenss- exalt: 
what may be a fact today may be an ysis of sales records 
untruth tomorrow. On the other hand, and reports; market 
an editor must have a set of working analysis; — complaints 
slans, a blue print which shows clearly and adjustments; 
plans, a blue print which shows clearly souting; expense fe. 
the general framework of the structure ports; collections and 
to come. credits 

As a reader you may be interested 
in seeing how SM editors try to make 
improvements in a product they want with Customers and 
you to buy and keep on buying, and Prospects, either alone 
as a marketing executive you may find or with salesmen or 
in the method a practical idea which branch managers 
can be applied in your own desire to 
find new uses, new markets for your 
products, or in changing your product 

. Median average: 
(Continued on page 50) 


their time, their policies on 


Median average: 19% 


B. Man-Power Problems: 


Median average: 16% 


C. Advertising and 


Median average: 26% 


E. Field Contacts 


Median average: 19% 


F. All Other 
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TRAVEL HABITS OF THE TYPICAL SALES EXECUTIVE 


A Composite Picture Based Upon Interviews With 200 SALES MANAGEMENT Subscribers 


AVERAGES 70 DAYS A YEAR IN TRAVEL 


DAYS OUT OF OFFICE 
ON BUSINESS LAST YEAR 
% OF SALES EXECUTIVES 
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HOW MANY MILES DOES HE FLY? 
NUMBER OF AIR MILES LAST YEAR 
% OF SALES EXECUTIVES 


OVER 50.000 | 


40.000 - 49.000 


30.000 - 39.000 [| 


20,000 + 29.000 L] 3% 


15000 - 19.000 


10000 - 14.000 


5000 - 9000 


2000 - 4900 


NDER 2.000 | jis 


NONE 7 


THE AVERAGE AIR MILEAGE IS 4,980 
ELIMINATING NON-FLYERS, THE AVERAGE IS NEARLY 10,000 MILES 


TRAVEL MILEAGE 10,000 MILES & UP 
NUMBER OF % OF SALES EXECUTIVES 


MILES 
MORE THAN 50.000 6h RETF 
“R49 


40.000 - 49.000 
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WHERE DOES HE SLEEP TONIGHT? 


INHOTELS NUMBER OF NIGHTS ON PULLMANS 
Z. 
Age , *l 
| , 
25% 


37% 


IN ADDITION, HE SPENT SEVERAL NIGHTS ON SLEEPER PLANES’ 


MOST ENJOYABLE - PULLMANS OR PLANES? 


TLLLLLLLA 


PULLMANS”. SAY 44% “PLANES”, SAY 56% 
(THE PERCENTAGES ARE BASED UPON REPLIES OF THOSE MAKING A 
DEFINITE ANSWER. 22% DIDN'T KNOW, OR MADE QUALIFIED ANSWERS) 
PICTOGRAPH By 


Sehr Mamagomtnt 


MOST ECONOMICAL - PULLMANS OR PLANES? > 


QUESTION: “ALL THINGS CONSIDERED, WHICH IS MOST ECONOMICAL?" 


“PULLMANS”™. SAY 46% “PLANES”, SAY 54% - 
(THE PERCENTAGES ARE BASED UPON REPLIES OF THOSE MAKING A 
DEFINITE ANSWER. 22% DIDN'T KNOW, OR MADE QUALIFIED ANSWERS) 

Source: SALES MANAGEMENT 
Field Survey among Subscribers, October, 194 
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Advertising Campaigns 


Old and New Products as Promoted in Newspapers, 
Magazines, Radio, Outdoor Posters and Dealer Helps 


Pepsodent’s Cub 

Pepsodent Co., Chicago, on Novem- 
ber 10 will offer a ‘new 1941 model 
‘Cub’ candid camera, $1 value,” for 
“only 15 cents’ plus a carton from a 
package of Pepsodent tooth paste, 
tooth powder, antiseptic or liquid 
dentifrice. From then until Decem- 
ber 10 newspapers, magazines and 
radio will reiterate the premium offer, 
and the desirability of the Cub. 

One-third pages, in color, in the 
Comic Weekly—(15 papers), a half- 
page in Metropolian Comics (17 
papers), and a third-page in supple- 
mentary comics of 14 other news- 
papers, a page in This Week, pages in 
Collier's, Liberty, Life are scheduled. 

The Pepsodent Bob Hope program 
over 66 NBC-Red stations will pro- 
vide additional plugs, according to 
Lord & Thomas, Chicago, agency in 
charge. 

Druggists are told in a promotional 
booklet that ‘‘millions in sales of films, 
developing and photo equipment will 
result’’ and that “dealers need not 
bother stocking up with Cubs.”’ Cus- 
tomers buy Pepsodent products, mail 
cartons to the company and receive 
their cameras direct from Chicago. 


Boake Carter Is Back 


United Air Lines sponsors Boake 
Carter in a Monday, Wednesday, Sat- 
urday evening 15-minute news broad- 
cast over ten stations of the Mutual 
network. It marks the first network 
air appearance of the commentator 
after two years. 

It is also the first time that an air- 
line has presented a regular radio pro- 
gram. United’s magazine and news- 
paper schedules remain the same. 

N. W. Ayer, N. Y. office, is the 


agency in charge. 


Operatic Texaco 

Texas Co., N. Y.. will present the 
Metropolitan Opera every Saturday af- 
ternoon, beginning December 7, for 
16 weeks on the NBC Blue network. 

Some 125 stations have been offered 
the program. Because of conflicting 
football schedules, not all of these will 
carry it. In regions where opera is 
rated below football in popularity, 
arias will be sidetracked for quarter- 


backs. A good share of the Blue sta- 
tions, however, will broadcast the 
opera. As in previous seasons, Milton 


Cross will be the musical commentator, 
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and advertising commercials are to be 
kept at a minimum. In other words, 
no announcements such as, “Faust 
exits to thunderous applause. He's gone 
to get a tankful of that peppy, zippy 
Texaco gas, folks.” 


Will this trade-mark on merchandise for 
children rival Mickey Mouse? 


Quiz Kids 


“Information Please’ in short 
pants” is what the Quiz Kids are being 
called. The program, on 60 NBC Blue 
network stations Wednesday evenings, 
for Alka-Seltzer (Miles Laboratories, 
Elkhart, Ind.) has five talented young- 
sters answering questions with the wit 
and accuracy of John Kieran. Ranging 
in age from eight to 15, they snap 
back with answers to obstruse ques- 
tions on the unrehearsed program. 
Wade agency, Chicago, is in charge. 

Louis Cowan, Chicago publicity 
man, originated the show last January. 
It went on as a Summer replacement 
for a high-budget show and scored an 
instant hit with the public and in the 
press. Alka-Seltzer has since signed a 
nve-year contract. 

Not long ago George Kamen, a 
nephew of Kay Kamen, who had rep- 
resented the Walt Disney commercial 
interests in Europe for the eight years 
previous to the start of World War II, 
saw the commercial possibilities in the 
Kids and signed with Mr. Cowan to 
represent them. Having helped to put 
Mickey Mouse, the Seven Dwarfs and 
other Disney characters on everything 


from watches to drinking glasses, he is 
confident that the Kids can be similarly 
commercialized. 

Early 1941 should see the Quiz 
Kids trade-mark on jewelry, clothing, 
furniture, games (Parker Bros.) , glass- 


ware, etc. Starting in January, some 
60 department stores will sponsor 
local Quiz Kids competitions (tied to 
sales of merchandise) with the win- 
ners sent to Chicago to appear on the 
radio program. 

Mr. Kamen has hopes of converting 
the Kids into as important merchan- 
disers as Mickey Mouse. His hope is 
founded on the facts that the program 
is heard 52 times a year; it will soon 
be made into a movie short; the pro- 
motion is aimed at children between 
eight and 15, who exert a powerful 
influence by pleading, “Mamma, buy 
me a Quiz Kids sweater” or what- 
ever. All of this assures a permanent 
demand for an endless list of mer- 
chandise. 


Washers A-Swirl 


After a ten-year lapse, Easy Wash- 
ing Machine Co., Syracuse, has re- 
sumed national advertising. A two- 
color page in the S. E. P. is to be fol- 
lowed by others, and also by “dom- 
inant’ space in Better Homes & Gar- 
dens, Good Housekeeping, Ladies’ 
Home Journal. The company’s news- 
paper schedule is being stepped up 
25%, and “consistent insertions in 
farm publications in the Middle West 
and Southwest” will be made. 

“Exclusive Spiralator action’’ of the 
“new Easy Spira-matic” are being fea- 
tured. BBDO, N. Y., prepares the 
copy. 

Bendix Home Appliances, Inc., 
South Bend, announces ‘‘the most am- 
bitious and aggressive merchandising 
program yet put into operation” by it. 
Copy is to run in Fortune, McCall's, 
Parents’, S. E. P., Woman's Home 
Companion, plus ‘‘newspaper schedules 
in all principal markets using large 
space and a high rate of frequency.” 

Window displays will be built 
around “‘Klipit’’ plastic clothes pins, 
a give-away item, and direct mailings 
will give the pins to prospects. Co-op 
ads with dealers supplement. Brooke, 
Smith, French & Dorrance, Detroit 
and N. Y., is the agency. 

Blackstone Corp., Jamestown, N. 
Y., America’s oldest washer manu- 
facturer, proclaims in four-color pages 
of magazines “the new perfected 
Blackstone. Washes, blues, rinses, 
damp dries, and stops . . . all auto- 
matically . . . alone, unattended, with- 
out your hands as much as touching 
water.”’ Agency is Landsheft & War- 
man, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Frigidaire division of General Mo- 
tors (Lord & Thomas agency) is ex- 
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pected to introduce an automatic 
washer soon. 


Summer Clothes 


You may be thinking about woolen 
tippets and fur mittens right now, but 
the Goodall Co., Cincinnati, is making 
plans for its largest ad campaign on 
hot weather suits for men. 

Starting April 15, color and b. & w. 
ads are to appear in Collier's, Life, 
Esquire, S. E. P. The first of the series 
will stress Tropic Weight suits, men- 
tioning Palm Beach. As the weather 
becomes warmer, Palm Beach will get 
the headlines, and a P. S. will talk 
about Tropic Weight. The series, cost- 
ing about $250,000, will end July 25. 

Co-op copy with dealers will run 
again in newspapers. Last Summer 
some 3,000 stores participated in this 
50-50 effort in which nearly $1,000,- 
000 was spent, according to Lawrence 
C. Gumbinner agency, N. Y., in 
charge. 

Tropic Weight will sell for $25, de 
luxe for $32.50, and Palm Beach for 
$17.75. 


Cream of Kentucky 


Schenley Distillers Corp., N. Y., is 
employing more than 300 newspapers 
in “all principal markets” for its 
Cream of Kentucky straight bourbon 
whisky. Full-color copy is also used 
in Collier's and Life. 

“Double rich” drinks made of C of 
K are the theme of the weekly news- 
paper ads. Racing colors of famous 
Kentucky thoroughbreds provide the 
magazine theme, which is tied in with 
window displays and other point-of- 
sale material for stores and bars. 

Lord & Thomas, N. Y., has the 
account. 


Ballet Slipper 


Aberle, Inc., N. Y. and Philadel- 
phia maker of nylon and silk stock- 
ings, has completed plans for its 
largest Christmas campaign. Local 
newspapers, Esquire, Harper's Bazaar, 
Mademoiselle, Vogue, will carry the 
story of a “Golden Ballet Slipper” 
container for three pairs of stockings. 

The slipper, of gilded plastic, is tied 
with scarlet bands and balances on the 
toe. It may be used after emptying as 
a container or ornament. It was sculp- 
tured by Willard B. Golovin, head of 
the N. Y. agency bearing his name 
which is in charge of the account. 


Wrigley Localizes 

William Wrigley, Jr., Co., Chicago, 
two years ago began a series of news- 
Paper full pages listing dealers in vari- 
Ous localities who stocked Wrigley’s 
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gum. Object was to obtain more sales 
and display cooperation from the 
dealers. 

Beginning in Minneapolis and St. 
Paul, the plan was extended to other 
cities. Recently, with modifications 
giving a more localized touch, it has 
appeared in papers of Columbus, Day- 
ton, Indianapolis and Louisville. Now 
it appears in New York, and addi- 
tional markets are to be opened. 

Copy, by Neisser-Meyerhoff agency, 
Chicago, is directed to “Brooklyn peo- 
ple,” “Queens people,” etc., and lists 
a number of local dealers with their 
addresses. The page ads are to run at 
frequent intervals for the next six 
months or a year. 


Tunnel 

Practically everything known to 
mortal man is advertised, but it isn’t 
often that an under-river traffic tunnel 
breaks into the millines. 

About November 11 the N. Y. City 
Tunnel Authority will release a news- 
paper campaign for the new $58,000,- 
000 Queens Midtown Tunnel, which 
opens November 14. Some $75,000 
will be spent on papers, painted signs 
and 150 outdoor posters urging motor- 
ists to ‘Cross in Three Minutes .. . 
Save in Three Ways.” Savings of 
time, miles and gasoline will be cited. 
A supplementary theme is “‘the All- 
weather Route.” 

It is hoped that at least 12,000,000 
25-cent passenger car tolls—and trucks 


Stephen F. Whitman & Son, Inc., Phila- 
delphia, has been using this Santa every 
Christmas since 1935 for store and win- 
dow displays, and in modifications for 
consumer postcards, dealers’ newspaper 
electros and in other ways. Harold An- 
derson painted it. Ward Wheelock, Phila- 
delphia, Whitman’s agency, says that it 
will shortly appear again in candy out- 
lets. The display piece reproduced was 
executed by United States Printing & 
Lithograph Co., Cincinnati. 


and buses—will come into the tunnel 
in the first year. 

Marschalk & Pratt, N. Y., is the 
agency for the newspaper end; Al Paul 
Lefton, N. Y., handles the outdoor. 


Long-Range Weather 


Pyrene Manufacturing Co., Newark, 
N. J., like other makers of auto tire 
chains, has long endeavored to per- 
suade people to buy chains before bad 
weather—without much success. “Peo- 
ple simply won't buy chains until snow 
flies or ice forms,” says George H. 
Boucher, Pyrene g.s.m. 

“This year, though, things are going 
to be different,’’ he declares, and bases 
his prediction upon Pyrene’s Safety- 
Service plan, built around long-range 
weather forecasts. These are the work 
of the Krick Industrial Weather Serv- 
ice, for which Dr. Irving P. Krick has 
built a national reputation. 

Weather of the entire country is 
forecast 30 days in advance. Every 
Pyrene jobber and dealer is receiving 
the monthly bulletins from October to 
April. Each includes a weather map 
of the U. S. with details of predicted 
temperatures, wind velocity and pre- 
cipitation. They will be supplemented 
by flash bulletins from Krick on local 
changes. 

Dealers are provided with a large 
display piece on which storm warnings 
can be posted. Direct mail pieces to 
jobbers, dealers and fleet owners, plus 
trade paper space, inform the trade 
of the service. Pyrene expects that Dr. 
Krick’s eminence and his reputation 
for accuracy will induce motorists to 
buy chains in advance of coming 
storms. 


Pears in Pairs 

Oregon-Washington-California Pear 
Bureau, Hood River, Ore., is under- 
taking to sell two pears where only 
one was sold before in this country. 
It is more or less compelled to, be- 
cause while the pack is normal—some 
3,500,000 boxes—the export market 
to Europe has been lost. 

Promotion centers on teaching the 
trade the importance of proper ripen- 
ing. A booklet, “How to Handle Fall 
and Winter Pears,” a ‘Pear Tempera- 
ture Chart,” a film and slides in a 
traveling show, point-of-sale material, 
and intensive work with dealers by 
service men to provide fruit displays 
are the major items in the campaign. 

For the second year a handy pear 
slicer is offered to consumers. The 
wrapper around pears has a sales mes- 
sage about the slicer and it is adver- 
tised in the recipe folder put out by 
the Bureau. Last year about 20,000 
slicers were sold at 25 cents each. 
Pacific National, Seattle, is the agency. 
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1. Investment Merchandiser: The organ- 

ization of Merrill Lynch, E. A. Pierce 
& Cassatt, New York commission brokers 
and investment bankers, has adopted 
portfolio selling for its salesmen. The 
portfolio, contained in a blue leather 
easel binding. consists of 20 pages litho. 
graphed in two colors showing in illus- 
trations and text the scope of the firm’s 
organization and the facilities offered by 
the company. Pages are 12” x 16” in 
size, each headed with a line drawing 
and bordered with a grey strip extending 
as a tint of that same color to a bleed 
trim, National Process Co., N. Y., litho- 

graphed the presentation. 


2. Easy Easel: Champion Spark Plug 
Co., Toledo, which keeps an army of 
salesmen in the field calling on owners 
and employes of garages and service sta- 
tions, supplies its representatives with a 
uniform sales story through the use of an 
“easy easel” binder manufactured by 
Barrett Bindery Co., Chicago. The us* 
of this type of binder helps the salesman 
to dramatize his sales talk, and by turn- 
ing the sheets page by page his prear- 
ranged presentation is followed step by 
step. This type of binder, with its ringed 
construction for holding the sheets. 
makes possible large broadsides on 
which to tell the visual story. 


Seeing Is Believing 


In Selling, Too 


$B. Easel Manual: Realsilk Hosiery Co, 

Indianapolis, manufacturers of hosiery 
and lingerie, have adapted the Barrett 
“easy easel” binder to its training course 
for salesmen. Operating through approx- 
imately 200 branch offices employing 10; 
000 sales representatives, the company 
has given its branch managers the job of 
training new sales people. The training 
course is built around the chart shown 
here, and one of the advantages of its 
installation in the easel binder is that the 
branch manager may take his trainixg 
program into homes or hotel rooms when 
contacting prospective representatives in 
towns other than the branch city itself. 


M. Zipper Case: The cowhide zipper 

case used by salesmen of Bell & 
Howell Co., Chicago, is equipped with 17 
“Translope” celluloid envelopes contain- 
ing illustrations of Bell & Howell cameras 
and projectors, descriptive material per- 
taining to applications and price lists. Com- 
pany salesmen sell to dealers from these 
kits, and specialty salesmen use them in 
calling on schools, colleges, institutions, 
ete., which might be prospects for motion 
picture projection equipment. The ring 
binding permits replacement of sheets. 
Sold by Horder’s, Inc., Chicago, the case 
was manufactured and designed by Stein 
Brothers Mfg. Co., of the same city. 
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5. Sales Pac: Because the equipment 
manufactured by Safway Steel Scaf- 
folds Co., Milwaukee, is applicable to so 
many fields of the construction industry, 
the company found it necessary in plan- 
ning a sales kit to segregate the types of 
illustrations which directly apply to each 
branch. The result was a leather carry- 
ing case into which have been inserted 
ring bound leather folders each devoted 
to a different type of construction and 
each tabbed for ready Identification. One 
advantage of this is that a representative 
may carry one folder at a time or the 
complete case when necessary. The Heinn 
Co., Milwaukee, manufactured the case 
which it calls its “Sales Pac.” 


G@. Tuck-A-Way: Pictorial Paper Pack- 

age Co., Aurora, Ill, uses a “Sales- 
foto Visualizer” to increase prestige and 
save time in displaying its line. The 
ease holds 50 transparent envelopes in 
two banks of 25 each, which contain pho 
tographs and samples of labels and deco- 
rative box papers. First designed to be 
used as a sales presentation to retail 
druggists, the steerhide zipper case with 
Tuck-A-Way handles was so effective that 
additional stiff bound visualizers were 
ordered for use in the company’s sales 
rooms. Cases were manufactured for 
Pictorial by Stein Brothers Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago, and sold through Horder’s, Inc., of 
the same city. 


BAKERY 


c he iPment 


Ze Catalog Case: Illustrated here is 
one of the 56 made-to-order “Sale- 
master” units now in use by salesmen of 
the Read Machinery Co., York, Pa., 
manufacturers of bakery equipment. 
Equipped with 3” rings, the case contains 
photographs and mechanical specifications 
in loose-leaf catalog form, the sheets of 
which are indexed for easy identification. 
Inside covers are equipped with Kardex 
pockets containing cards which give ad- 
ditional information. These cards are 
arranged in logical formation so that the 
representative may tell his visual story 
in continuity. The Zipper-closed “Sale- 
master” was designed and manufactured 
by Remington Rand, Inc., Buffalo. 


&%. Ring Bound: Carpenter Steel Co., 
Reading, Pa., feels that the visible 
index “and some of the gadgets in the 
back” graduate its catalog sales presenta- 
tion from the class of ordinary catalogs. 
Typical of these “gadgets” are the “magic 
slates” for estimating prices on Carpenter 
stainless steel. Another innovation is the 
Swing-O-Ring binding which was special- 
ly made for the company out of its stain- 
less steel to serve the double purpose of 
holding the catalog sheets and demon- 
strating the product at the same time. 
Planned by F. R. Palmer, assistant to 
the president, the book was bound by 
National Publishing Co. in blue simu- 
lated leather printed in silver. 


9. Simplified Presentation: Before 
Barber-Colman Co., Rockford, IIL., 
adopted the “Sales Pac,” post binder 
books were used by its salesmen. These 
contained catalogs, prices, data sheets, 
engineering bulletins, repair parts lists, 
photographs of special machines, ete., 
and were, the company reports, so large 
that considerable thumbing was _neces- 
sary to find a specific item. In the Sales 
Pac, manufactured by the Heinn Co., 
catalogs, price sheets, accessory bulletins 
and data sheets are mounted into the 
case, and all photographs have been 
placed in loose leaf folders designed to 
stand as an easel when in use. 


1@. Demonstration Kit: American 

Leather Products Co., Indianapolis, 
has produced for Servel, Inc., Evansville, 
a leather-bound demonstration kit which 
is sold at cost to distributors of Servel 
electric refrigeration and air condition- 
ing products for use by their salesmen in 
soliciting retail and wholesale business. 
The kit contains samples of small parts 
selected at random from various Servel 
machine assemblies, each one illustrating 
a quality feature or a special develop- 
ment peculiar to Servel equipment. A 
pocket on the opposite side of the kit 
contains a running story describing these 
parts and outlining the features of their 

construction. 


What Kind of 
Sales Manager 
Brings Out the Best 


in His Salesmen? 


Answer: He can give practical guidance in every-day prob- 


lems because he doesn’t go to seed in his job .. . he is cour- 


ageous enough to set policies and maintain them . . . he does 


not rule with a mailed fist . . . he knows how to utilize talent 


in others to the best advantage, and he feeds his men 


through continuous training. 


BY E. L. 


MATHY 


Vice-President in Charge of Sales Promotion, 
Victor Equipment Co., San Francisco 


OW great the gain in perspec- 
tive if executives would more 


frequently approach “sales- 
man trouble” from the men’s 
point of view! 

The heart of the problem does not 
lie with the salesmen but with the 
sales management. Let us assume that 
a firm has a staff of salesmen most 
of whom have most of the qualities 
and capacities the sales manager yearns 
for in his men. Is it an exaggeration 
to say that this body of men is only 
as good as the management will per- 
mit them to be? On the other hand, 
have we not seen humanly average 
groups of salesmen stimulated, guided 
and helped—by the right kind of sales 
manager—to do better than their best 
and keep on growing? 

A sales manager imperfectly fitted 
for his job, or one who has allowed 
himself to become stale, stereotyped 
or theoretical, can ruin the best sales- 
men on his staff. A good man who 
is too strong to be spoiled is likely to 
quit that firm and join one where he 
receives managerial cooperation” per- 
mitting him to do his best work. 

What has made the sales manager 
useful in his job? Taking for granted 
the essential personal qualities that 
make for leadership, the most impor- 
tant equipment he brings to his job 
as manager comes from his own actual 


(and we hope thorough) experience 
in the field. When he has been a 
sales manager for a time, he may get 
away from the point of view that 
made him a good salesman. It is all 
too easy for him to forget the practical, 
working slant, the ‘‘feel” of the man 
in the selling field and become im- 
bued with his own superior wisdom. 
This is the danger signal for him to 
go into a quiet corner by himself, to 
step down and look at his job, and 
look sharply at himself, from the 
men’s point of view. What is he 
likely to find? 

Many revelations are likely to come 
to him if he is honest. He will find 
that over the years he has built up a 
routine procedure no longer keyed to 
today’s problems and viewpoint. He 
may discover that he has permitted a 
pet system to grow to the point where 
its importance to him is entirely out 
of proportion to its usefulness. He is 
likely to realize that reports which he 
has been insisting on salesmen turning 
in no longer bear any logical relation 
to the day’s work; that because he has 
allowed his own mind to get into a 
rut, he is causing them to go through 
motions, to satisfy him, that they know 
have no effective value, or at best are 
improperly analyzed. 

What is the salesman’s response to 
this situation? 


Sooner or later our self-searching 
executive must recognize that no man 
can put a label on his coat to tell the 
world what he is, and expect the world 
to look no further. The other fellow 
has an uncanny ability to attach the 
label more accurately. If a sales man- 
ager is too far in a groove, his men 
will find it out long before the man- 
agement does. There lies the danger. 
The good sales manager will be on 
the alert to catch in himself, before 
his men do, any tendency to routine 
whose effectiveness has dried up. 


If salesmen get good guidance, the 
human instinct to lean will make them 
grateful for the support and they will 
use it. If the guidance is poor, or 
lacking, the good salesman will begin 
to stand too much on his own; before 
long he may leave the company. A 
weaker man, lacking guidance or get- 
ting useless guidance, becomes so be- 
wildered that, nine times out of ten, 
he must be asked to leave. The strong 
and the weak alike need guidance— 
different kinds of guidance and for 
different reasons. 

Our sales manager, in his quiet cor- 
ner, if he is being honest in his self- 
examination, will ask himself this 
question: What has the salesman a 
right to expect from his sales man- 
ager? What does he want and need? 


An Understanding Counsellor 


Perhaps before all else he wants to 
have a sales manager to whom he can 
go in confidence to discuss problems 
voluntarily without being first called 
on the carpet. He wants to feel that 
the sales manager has not become so 
far removed from contact with pros- 
pects and customers that his advice is 
theoretical and no longer has a practi- 
cal application. He wants to be able 
to sit in at a sales meeting and get his 
worries off his chest, rather than be a 
target for the manager's troubles. He 
needs to and should do some of his 
own talking, instead of having oratory 
thrown at him from above. 


The salesman wants and has a right 
to expect that his sales manager be 
strong enough in the organization to 
maintain equitable price structures 
rather than that he, out in the field, be 
asked to make impossible efforts to 
maintain impossible structures. 

Essentially, the worries and the aims 
of the salesman are not different from 
the sales manager's; in brief, they 
amount to this: How can we convert 


the long-sought prospect into a cus- 
tomer? The manager who will keep 
freshly in mind his own salesman days 
will not respond with textbook talk 
when one of his men feels the need 
to “talk it over” with the chief. He 
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will realize that the wisest ready-made 
maxims are no substitute for a sensible 
man-to-man discussion of the actual 
vexatious problem. 

There is another thing that the 
salesman wants which is essential to a 
sound manager-salesman relationship: 
He wants a manager who is honest 
with him. 

One great reason why a salesman 
begins to fail is fear. What does he 
fear? 

Long before the sales manager finds 
it out, the weak or weakening sales- 
man knows he is slipping. What is 
the result? The man’s first response 
to this knowledge is fear of his man- 
ager, fear that the chief will find out. 
His first defensive act is ‘‘four-flush- 
ing.” His prospect list grows enor- 
mously. What does this man need 
from his manager at this stage? 

The answer should be obvious to 
the sales manager who belongs in his 
job. If that fellow can confidently 
walk into his manager's office and talk 
things over with the conviction that 
the manager is his friend and helper, 
not only can he be saved but he can 
be made a better salesman. The hon- 
est sales manager, when he realizes 


that one of his men is failing, will ask 
himself: What happened to bring him 
to his present condition? 

Laziness is not usually the answer. 
Probably what happened was that, 
somewhere along the line, the sales 
manager did not recognize soon 
enough that the salesman did not know 
his merchandise, that he was not sufhi- 
ciently familiar with the things he 
wished to sell. Gradually the man 
found out that he could not adequately 
compete, and he lost confidence in 
himself. 

“Pep” talks won't help that man. 
If his condition is not discovered soon 
enough, there is one more life per- 
manently wrecked. The sales manager 
who does not feel it his responsibility 
to make men succeed, ought at least 
to know how terribly expensive it is 
to have a large turnover of salesmen. 
Both the men working for him, there- 
fore, and the management employing 
him, have a right to expect the sales 
manager to provide ae 7 guidance 
for the salesman in need of help. 

What of the good man? What is 
the sales manager's responsibility to 
him? A really good salesman who 
can be depended on for excellent work 


Photo by 
H. Armstrong 
Roberts 


When one of your salesmen is sucked into that vicious circle in which he fears 
failure and fails because he fears, will he begin to bluff—to cover up? Or can he 


sit down to discuss his panic with you, confident in your desire and ability to help 
him? Can he depend on your being wise enough to recognize his strength as well 
. . to show him how to capitalize the one, minimize the other? 


as his weakness . 
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is of such value to his company that 
the sales manager is likely to lean 
backward a bit too far to make that 
man’s life a bed of roses. The sales 
manager may not resist the temptation 
to make the superlatively good man 
into “teacher's pet.” This type of 
treatment sooner or later will kill a 
good man, or he will quit. 

What does the strong salesman want 
from his sales manager? He wants 
his sales manager to be capable of de- 
termining the types of accounts he has 
been able to handle most successfully. 
No man can handle all types of ac- 
counts equally efficiently. Many sales 
managers may disagree with this. 
They think a good man can handle 
any account. 


Good Men Need Help, Too 


Take Salesman Black. He is a first 
rate man. He knows his merchandise 
thoroughly, and he knows how to pre- 
sent it. He knows his competing 
merchandise and its weak and strong 
points. He can sit down with any of 
the key men in the Big Star Corp. and 
in his good time come away with the 
big order he went after. He does it 
easily, naturally. But give this same 
man a small account to handle and he 
gets nowhere, Impossible, you say? 
Not at all. The approach is different; 
he isn’t on sure ground; he can’t talk 
the language of the small account. 

To insist on that man’s handling 
small accounts would be unfair to the 
company, unjust to the man and a 
sign of poor understanding in the 
manager. 

The strong salesman, then, has a 
right to expect his manager to know 
what his particular qualifications are 
and to make it possible for him to act 
effectively in‘ accordance with his 
qualifications. 

The good salesman, quite as much 
as the less capable man, wants to be 
able to ask for personal help from the 
sales manager on an account without 
having the manager walk all over the 
lot when the order is won, boasting 
how he has saved the bacon. A man 
may work for months on an account 
and not realize what a sound ground- 
work he has laid, how close he is com- 
ing to an order. Just at the point 
where success is round the corner, he 
may get jittery and call on the man- 
ager for help. 

Because the account has been well 

repared, and the manager is able to 
on in a fresh viewpoint, plus the 
prestige of his position, he gets the 
order. If he is a real man, he recog- 
nizes this and gives full credit to the 
salesman. If he is afraid of his own 
position and too small for his job, he 
will rob that man—and do his firm 
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“What would you suggest to make my wife more broadminded?” 
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harm by harming a good salesman. 

Every salesman has a right to expect 
from his manager sales letters that 
help him to sell and, if he must attend 
sales meetings, that the meetings give 
him something capable of practical 
application. 


It is not enough for the sales force 
to know the company’s products. It 
should be equally familiar with com- 
peting merchandise, As soon as a 
competing product appears on the 
market, it should be studied exhaus- 
tively and appraised as honestly as is 
possible. If one or more flaws or 
weaknesses are revealed in the com- 
peting commodity, this information 
should be embodied in a letter to the 
men in the field. To give proof of 
an actual defect or deficiency in a 
competing product is salesmanship. 
On the other hand, anything of inter- 
est in a competitor's literature may be 
picked out and passed on to the men 
in letters and bulletins. 

Our sales manager, while still in a 
self-critical mood, should ask himself 
if he has made it his business to know 
everything available about his field 
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and merchandise—his company’s prod- 
ucts and all competing commodities— 
for it is his job to see that the men in 
the field are supplied with the right 
information. 

The force and value of the printed 
word is discounted by many salesmen 
and sales managers. They feel that 
their own prestige and dignity are 
diminished if they admit that the 
printed page, direct mail, carefully de- 
scriptive catalogs, and other forms of 
publicity can be markedly effective. 
The sales manager should convince 
himself of the stupidity of that atti- 
tude if he is guilty of it. If he is not, 
he should make certain that his sales- 
men are making full and effective use 
of the printed word. 


The average salesman does not 
know how to present a product effec- 
tively unless he has been previously 
supplied with printed matter thor- 
oughly describing the merchandise. 
He may deny this, but let the sales 
manager get behind once or twice in 
issuing descriptive matter to his men 
on a new product, then listen to the 
hue and cry that results. He will soon 


realize the importance of sales litera- 
ture, 

The sales manager who is doing his 
job well will have all literature so 
planned as to give a complete sales 
story. 

When it comes to sales meetings, 
our self-searching sales manager must 
decide how to make them most inter- 
esting, most helpful to his staff, most 
stimulating in the least amount of 
time. There can be no formulas here; 
experience is the best instructor. 

Essentially I feel that a sales meet- 
ing ought to be largely the meeting of 
a board of strategy. In sales meetings 
—at least with the kind of men which 
our company is proud to call its own— 
the collective experience and observa- 
tions offer a pretty good background 
upon which to appraise many needs 
and corrective measures. 

We want to know dealer and cus- 
tomer response in order to improve a 
new product of ours. We want to find 
out whether our printed matter is 
helpful, or whether it lacks essential 
information. We want to determine 
what type of advertising and which 
particular publications have been 
noted by distributors and customers 
and what type of advertising has 
failed to create a definite reader in- 
terest. 


Their Failure Is Also Yours 


We want to know what our con- 
temporaries are doing, and in all of 
these respects we feel that our sales- 
men are as much fact-finders as they 
are good-will distributors. 

We want to know what, if any, 
difficulties distributors and customets 
may encounter with any one of our 
products in order that we may examine 
the reason for the trouble and find the 
solution. 

Has there ever been found a method 
of teaching which surpasses that of 
causing the pupil to be obliged to find 
the answer? Is it more stimulating 
for a group of men to sit and listen; 
or is it more thought-provoking to 
have them feel themselves to be a vital 
part of their business structure, and 
to have their observations and recom- 
mendations count in the formulation 
of sales plans? 

The sales manager should remind 
himself not to expect more of his men 
than he expects of himself; and that 
if his men are not succeeding to the 
extent of their capacities, the fault is 
probably his. Let him not forget that 
the degree of success of his men and 
their contentment in their jobs is as 
good an indication as he could devise 
for measuring his own fitness for his 
job, and his own success. 
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—“T recoll 


the Long Distance telephone went no 
further‘n 300 or 400 miles. Took 
almighty long to get a call through. 
You had to yell like a Comanche to 
be heard. Then, dag nab it, you 
usually wound up with a headache.” 


Shucks, Grandpa, that’s all changed—and 
you know it! What about that weekly call 
last Sunday to your grandson? Took Long 
Distance around a minute and a half to 
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bring him on the wire 500 miles away. 
You spoke quietly . . . heard perfectly ... 
exchanged a couple of hundred words in 
three thrilling minutes. And the bill—well 
—it was so small you yourself “‘allowed as 
how” it was worth it, ten times over. 
That’s the spirit, Grandpa! Keep en- 
joying yourself. Keep young in heart. 
And keep Long Distance at your 


elbow to make sure of it. 


BARGAIN TIME FOR LONG DISTANCE 


every evening after seven and all day Sunday 


Allis-Chalmers’ toy com- 
bination tractor and 
trailer is of solid cast 
iron painted orange. It 
has six black solid rub- 
ber tires, and the trailer 
has a hand-operated 
dump bottom. It is given 
away to prospects and 
sold at state and county 
fairs. 


Toy Models of Machines Sell 


Next Generation of Buyers 


Junior’s appetite for “a tractor just like Daddy’s’”—or a replica of 


some other grown-up product that thrills his childish mind, is 


being cashed by toy manufacturers. In addition, many of these 


models are used as advertising novelties by manufacturers whose 


machines are copied in miniature. 


KIM through the catalog of any 
one of a score or more of lead- 
ing toy manufacturers and you 
will note a rather high propor- 

tion of items bearing names of stand- 
ard full-sized merchandise of national 
distribution. This is true not only of 
transportation toys—airplanes, automo- 
biles, trucks, etc., but also of agricul- 
tural implements, washing machines, 
sewing machines and other appliances. 

In consumer advertising of such 
merchandise we find such phrases as, 
“You can cook on it,” “Just like 
Mother’s,”’ “Sews beautifully—Mother 
Can Also Use It,’ “Snap-spring per- 
mits dumping action’”’ (of a miniature 
International dump truck). 

That this demand for realism is 
being met by toy manufacturers is, of 
course, a source of gratification to 
those manufacturers whose products 
are imitated—and consequently pub- 
licized. T. S. Dowst, president of 
Dowst Mfg. Co., makers of Tootsie 
toys, says that ‘‘a new item, unless it 
has possibilities of production into the 
millions, does not interest us.” 

It is therefore significant that the 
Tootsie toy catalog lists six different 
Ford toys; four oil trucks (Sheil, Sin- 
clair, Standard and Texaco); two 
Mack trailers and one truck; a Grey- 
hound bus, and many other replicas of 
old and current models of automobiles, 
airplanes, passenger and freight trains, 
boats, etc. Not all of these carry brand 
names, even when they faithfully re- 
produce the details of their full-sized 
counterparts. 
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“The influence of the child in the 
home of the buyer and the thought 
that the child of today is the buyer of 
tomorrow is a psychology that is 
— developing with the spender of 
advertising funds, particularly in the 
offices of public relations directors,” 
says Mr. Dowst. He points out, how- 
ever, that selling models as advertising 
novelties is not the business of his 
firm. ‘When we produce such a toy, 
our principal aim is toward its perfec- 
tion as a toy. We sell only an infini- 
tesimal percentage back to the manu- 
facturer of the article it represents; in 
fact we prefer to distribute none in 
this manner, but make it 100% toy 
value.” 

Some idea of the extent of the 
manufacturer of toy replicas may be 
gained from the statement that Auburn 
Rubber Corp. made to SM: In the 
three years it has been making toys it 
has sold more than 5,000,000 rubber 
tractors. The firm has made miniatures 
of several nationally distributed auto- 
motive products: Minneapolis-Moline 
and Oliver tractors; Oldsmobile and 
Plymouth cars; the Atlantic Clipper 
airplane. Auburn rubber toys are well 
designed. Psychologists recommend 
them because they are soft (and con- 
sequently safe) and because they are 
easily manipulated by small fingers, 
unskilled in coordination. The vehicu- 
lar toys may be hooked up with farm 
implements, trailers may be attached 
to trucks, etc. (This brings supple- 
mentary sales, much desired by toy 
retailers.) 


The price-list of the Ralston Toy 
Co., which makes 56 types of small 
metal toys, includes many items that 
suggest the good earth and blue jeans: 
Caboose, dump truck, steam roller, gas 
tank transport, threshing engine, etc. 
A number of nationally known names 
are represented: Chrysler (coupe) ; 
Pullman (cars) ; Rolls-Royce (coupe) ; 
Plymouth (sedan). Main outlets for 
these are department stores, chains, 
jobbers and mail order houses; but 
some of the firm’s output is used as 
premiums. 

Arcade Mfg. Co., Freeport, IIl., pro- 
ducers of metal toys, makes an exten- 
sive range of realistic toys—miniatures 
of the World’s Fair Greyhound buses, 
of lawn motors, ironing boards, etc.; 
but the major part of its catalog is de- 
voted to such items as a Caterpillar 
tractor (diesel type), McCormick- 
Deering Farmall, International dump 
truck, a dask harrow, corn harvester, 
corn planter, etc. The line includes 
miniatures of Internatidnal Harvester 
Co., Deere & Co., and Oliver Farm 
Equipment Sales Co. 


In addition to distribution through 
regular toy outlets, Arcade miniatures 
are distributed through manufacturers 
of the lines reproduced. The Deere 
miniature tractor, for example, is being 
offered to dealers, through the John 
Deere Plow Co., to be sold at local 
fairs. An attractively illustrated circu- 
lar featuring this item has a line draw- 
ing on the cover, showing a little boy 
holding a toy Deere tractor and saying, 
“Oh Boy! It looks just like a real John 
Deere!” Another illustration shows 
two children under a Christmas tree, a 
girl with a doll and a boy with his 
Deere tractor. Inside the circular there 
is an actual-size photo of the tractor. 


Included in the text is this message: 
“Because it appeals to young and old 
alike, it’s a sure-fire bet for John Deere 
dealers. By all means, be sure to put 
one or more of these attractive toys on 
display and see how willing your cus- 
tomers are to grab them up. It’s your 
opportunity to make new friends for 

(Continued on page 75) 
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He’s a “born salesman.” His 
sales record proves it. Why, 
then, bother to test his ap- 
titudes? Answer: He may 
have unused aptitudes which, 
given an opportunity for ex- 
pression, might make him 
even more valuable to the 
company. He might, for ex- 
ample, be capable of train- 
ing other men—or handling 
a supervisory sales job. 


, Ewing 
Pe Galloway 


What Traits Distinguish the 


Successful Salesman from the Dud? 


Human Engineering Laboratory finds that good salesmen, like 


workers in clerical or mechanical jobs, have certain definite apti- 


tudes in common—aptitudes which, when properly measured, can 


spot misfits, furnish sales training cues, and serve a score of other 


practical uses in the hands of the sales executive. 


Based on an interview by Etna M. Kelley with 


JOHNSON 


O’>CONNOR 


Director, The Human Engineering Laboratory 


This is the second of two articles based 
on an interview with Mr. O’Connor. The 
first, “How Aptitude Tests Can Uncover 
New Assets in Your Business,” appeared 
in Sates MANAGEMENT for October 20. It 
dealt with the use of aptitude tests for 
all types of workers. This one deals more 
specifically with aptitude testing for sales- 
men. We suggest that subscribers who 
missed the first article make a special 
point of reading it and the editorial notes 
which accompanied it, before dipping in- 
to this second article. These two articles 
are parts of a series on aptitude testing 
appearing currently in SALes MANAGE- 
MENT.—The Editors. 


HE Human Engineering Lab- 
oratory* has tested the aptitudes 
of about 20,000 individuals 
from the ages of nine to 70. 
It has compiled statistics on aptitudes 
common to workers in about 300 dif- 


* With headquarters at Stevens Institute 
of Technology in Hoboken, and offices in 
Boston and at Armour Institute of Tech- 
nology in Chicago. 
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ferent kinds of jobs. 
are salesmen. 

It has been found that, as a class, 
good (that is, successful) salesmen 
usually possess these attributes: 

Objective Personality: (The objec- 
tive person likes people and works 
well in, or with, groups.) 

Creative Imagination: (Salesmen 
test higher in this than do any other 
group.) 

Accounting Aptitude: (Gift for 
comparing and recording figures or 
symbols rapidly and accurately, but 
not to be confused with reasoning pro- 
cesses in arithmetic. Salesmen need 
this in order to transcribe orders ac- 
curately, to set down correct instruc- 
tions, to fill out reports properly.) 

Low Score in Structural Visualiza- 
tion: (Structural visualization is ac- 
companied by the ability to think in 
terms of three dimensions; it is im- 
portant to success in such fields as en- 


Among these 


gineering, science, architecture or sur- 
gery. If unused, it may cause a feel- 
ing of frustration or even unhappi- 
ness. In general, successful salesmen 
lack this quality, but there are oc- 
casional exceptions, as will be shown 
later.) 


There are many departures from this 
rating, which is not supposed to be 
a hard-and-fast one. Salesmen, who 
are dependent upon successful relation- 
ships with others, usually test extremely 
objective. To make a sale, one must 
successfully influence at least one other 
person. In more than one sales de- 
partment the Laboratory has found that 
the relative number of commissions 
one of a group of salesmen makes in 
a month can be predicted from the 
rclative number of responses he gives 
on the personality test. But it is also 
true that the Laboratory has found a 
certain number of subjective and even 
extremely subjective salesmen. Exten- 
sive knowledge of a product and en- 
thusiasm about its good qualities might 
enable the subjective salesman to 
overcome his natural reluctance to ap- 
proach strangers and endeavor to make 
them buy it. 

A large vocabulary also reduces the 
social difficulties of subjective indi- 
viduals and explains the success of a 
number of successful, though subjec- 
tive, salesmen tested by the Labora- 
tory. Type of personality cannot be 
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“What ll we talk about?” 
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changed, but the wide general knowl- 
edge indicated by a large vocabulary 
protects the subjective salesman—.e., 
reduces the chance of uncomfortably 
pricking his sensitivity. 

As an experiment, the Laboratory 
once measured the personalities of 80 
salesmen, then divided them into four 
groups: extremely objective, objective, 
subjective, and, finally, extremely sub- 
jective personality. Given access to 
their sales records, the Laboratory 
then examined these and found that 
those men who scored extremely ob- 
jective in personality had actually av- 
eraged 92 sales per man in the pre- 
vious six months. Those who scored 
objective in personality had averaged 
65 sales per man in the same period. 
Those who scored subjective had av- 
eraged 45 sales per man. Those who 
scored extremely subjective had av- 
eraged only 32 sales per man. 

But, as Mr. O'Connor points out, 
there are notable exc eptions. The most 
successful salesman in this group of 
80 scored subjective — not extremely 
subjective, but well within the sub- 
jective sub-group. He had a likable 
Personality and met people easily and 
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was of the ‘‘successful salesman’’ type. 
As Mr. O'Connor puts it, “This is 
the kind of exception which one con- 
stantly finds in aptitude testing today, 
largely because the work is not as yet 
perfect.” It is significant, however, 
that even when the sales of this out- 
standing man were included with 
those of the rest of the subjective 
group, their average, as a group, was 
only 45 sales per man, compared with 
the 92 sales per man of the extremely 
objective group. 

Youth and energy sometimes enable 
an individual to overcome the handi- 
cap of doing work for which he is not 
well fitted. Generally speaking, sales 
executives have the same set of apti- 
tudes as salesmen. But there is in the 
Laboratory's files the case history of 
an outwardly very successful sales 
manager who presented himself for 
testing and scored high in subjective 
personality. Mr. O’Connor, who knew 
the man, asked him to submit to a sec- 
ond test, without explaining the rea- 
son for the request. Again the score 
was extremely subjective. During a 
subsequent personal interview, the 
enigma was solved. The sales man- 


ager explained that he had for some 
time been unhappy in his work and 
had even gone so far as to submit his 
resignation. When younger and full 
of energy, he had been able to stand 
the strain of doing work difficult for 
one of his subjective personality, but 
the struggle had become increasingly 
severe. He was actually pleased to 
learn the result of the test, for it con- 
vinced him that he had acted wisely in 
resigning. 

It has also been found that some 
subjective salesmen, though their num- 
bers of sales might not be large, are 
sometimes successful in making large- 
volume sales. One extremely subjec- 
tive salesman who sold power-plant 
and central-station equipment worked 
for nearly five years on one order be- 
fore closing the deal—but it amounted 
to well over a million dollars. 

In general, the objective individual 
makes innumerable acquaintances, 
knows many persons and has no diffi- 
culty in selling to new customers. The 
subjective man probably knows a 
much smaller circle of persons, but he 
is likely to know them more inti- 
mately. He usually makes more last- 
ing friendships than the objective per- 
son. As a salesman, his best chance 
for success is in selling to a few per- 
sons whom he can get to know over a 
period of years, perhaps receiving 
large orders from them or perhaps 
making many small sales to the same 
individuals. 


Creative Minds Lure Sales 


As a group, salesmen measure 
higher in creative imagination than 
persons in other occupations. In one 
instance, the Laboratory tested mem- 
bers of the sales staff of an organiza- 
tion and found them all low in crea- 
tive imagination, according to normal 
standards. Yet those who scored high- 
est for the group had the best sales rec- 
ords, and those who scored lowest had 
the worst sales records. This illus- 
trates the point that an organization 
seems somehow to set a standard not 
only for its employes, but even for 
its applicants, and for some reason at- 
tracts particular types of applicants. 
When the Laboratory informed the 
executives of this organization that its 
entire group of salesmen measured 
low in creative imagination, it changed 
both hiring policies and sales policies 
and began to attract a different type of 
salesman and thus ultimately raised 
the creative-imagination level of its 
staff and materially increased sales. 

Such incidents as this strengthen the 
conviction of Laboratory executives 
that an organization does not benefit 
as much from testing its own person- 
nel as from having an outside organ- 
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ization test it. If the company had 
tested its own sales force it might have 
concluded that there was a relationship 
between creative imagination and sales 
volume, but it would have had no 
yardstick from which to conclude that 
its entire staff measured low in this 
aptitude. Nor would it have realized 
that it was attracting applicants who 
also lacked this aptitude. 

For some reason not clearly under- 
stood, a low score in structural visual- 
ization is common to most successful 
salesmen. It may be that the person 
who has a high degree of structural 
visualization lacks some quality, not 
yet isolated, that accompanies success 
in selling—just as the man who is 
tall, because he /s tall, cannot possibly 
be short. Or, to put it differently, if 
we could measure only brown eyes, we 
would have to say that the person who 
has brown eyes lacks a characteristic 
that we might call blue eyes. 


Preselling the Customer 


But again it must be admitted that 
exceptions are sometimes encountered 
as, for instance, in the case of the 
high-salaried salesman who did score 
high in structural visualization. This 
man, however, does not regard him- 
self as a salesman and often says, “I 
couldn't sell anything.” He carries no 
order blank and does not perform any 
of the ordinary mechanics of selling. 
He travels about as his firm’s consult- 
ing engineer, suggests profitable ways 
of using the company’s products, passes 
out useful ideas for more efficient pro- 
duction methods, and in other ways 
makes himself welcome to industrial- 
ists. He originates business, but the 
actual orders are taken by the routine 
salesman who follows him. Needless 
to say, he is on the sales department 
payroll. 

As an experiment Mr. O'Connor 
once accompanied for several days a 
salesman who had scored high in 
structural visualization, in an endeavor 
to learn how this characteristic affected 
his sales ability. The salesman was 
likable and had many friends, but 
rarely succeeded in getting a prospect’s 
name on the dotted line. He was sell- 
ing refrigeration equipment in large 
units, a field in which it was felt that 
his gift for structural visualization 
should be an asset, since an engineer- 
ing problem was involved in each in- 
stallation. One of his calls was at a 
wholesale meat firm, where, as Mr. 
O'Connor could see, he was well-liked. 
A number of men in the organization 
called him by his first name and 
seemed to respect his judgment. He 
had sold a large unit and all that re- 
mained to be done was the signing of 
the contract. He brought it out and 
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handed it to the president of the com- 
pany, with whom he was also on 
friendly terms. 

“The president took it,” relates Mr. 
O’Connor, “‘picked up a pen, and 
started to read it through for the last 
time before signing it. My salesman 
friend, who is high in structural visu- 
alization and a born engineer, felt that 
he should say something, and the re- 
mark he made was, ‘You should see 
the improvements we are going to 
make next year.’ The contract was not 
signed.” 

As stated in a previous article on 
the work done by the Laboratory, un- 
used aptitudes may cause an individual 
to feel frustrated and discontented. 
The man or woman who does poor 
work may have all the attributes 
needed to do it correctly, but may be 
troubled by extra, unused aptitudes. 
This is sometimes true of salesmen 
who are not producing. 

Here's a cast in point: A salesman 
with a poor record was tested by the 
Laboratory. His work samples showed 
that he had the four characteristics 
common to good salesmen, but he also 
scored high in inductive reasoning, a 
quality usually found in the successful 
school teacher. Suspecting that this 
unused aptitude was responsible for 
his poor record, the Laboratory sug- 
gested that he be given the additional 
task of coaching new salesmen as they 
were added to the force. Under this 
plan, his volume rose sharply and re- 
mained good, not only when he accom- 
panied new men, but even when he 
covered his route alone. 


Chance Not Eliminated 


It might be reasoned that since it is 
possible to measure the aptitudes com- 
mon to good salesmen, a company 
should test applicants in an effort to 
employ men with those four desirable 
qualities. But the mathematical chance 
of finding this ‘‘ideal’” salesman is one 
out of 128. Obviously, testing enough 
applicants to build a large sales force 
would be an expensive procedure. 
Moreover, there’s the hazard that even 
though a staff of men with exactly the 
right aptitudes might be found, some 
of them would fail to qualify in other 
respects. Suppose, for example, that 
tall men were needed to demonstrate 
the particular item sold, and that many 
of the applicants with perfect com- 
binations of aptitudes should prove to 
be short! 

Or the employing firm might wish 
to send the new men out on the road, 
but for personal reasons some of them 
might object to traveling. Each new 
requirement would add to the difficulty 
of finding “perfect” salesmen. 

According to Mr. O'Connor, it is 


usually wisest for a company to start 
by testing the employes it has, build. 
ing up an inventory of aptitudes of 
workers in all departments. Most 
companies now keep records of their 
physical assets. Why, then, should 
they not also keep inventories of man- 
power, or more specifically, the apti- 
tudes of their workers? This would 
permit shifting employes to depart- 
ments where they might work most 
efficiently and happily. Through such 
an inventory, provision might also be 
made, in at least some instances, for 
the additional or unused aptitudes of 
workers. As was explained in the pre- 
vious article, unused aptitudes are 
likely to cause restlessness and discon- 
tent. 


Tests Indicate Ability 


Here’s how the aptitude inventory 
plan might work with respect to the 
sales department of the company. 
Members of the sales force might be 
tested first. If a man has a good sales 
record, it makes no difference how he 
scores. The important thing is selling, 
not test scores. Test scores are merely 
useful in indicating the group which 
will, in the long run, average highest 
in sales; they are not always applicable 
to the rare individual. But those who 
have poor selling records and who also 
measure low in all, or all but one, of 
the four characteristics common to 
most good salesmen should come under 
special scrutiny, with the idea of trans- 
ferring them, where feasible, to other 
departments. 

Many persons think of aptitude test- 
ing as a step toward eliminating 
workers. The Laboratory’s attitude is 
that those on the payroll should be 
conserved, not eliminated, wherever 
possible. Why lose the tangible asset, 
the worker who has accumulated a 
background of knowledge of the com- 
pany and its product? The thing to 
do is to find a way to use him in a job 
for which he is fitted. 

The next step would be testing all 
employes in an effort to discover as 
many as possible with at least some of 
the attributes of a good salesman. A 
group of such persons, who have the 
added advantage of experience with 
the firm in other departments, should 
provide the nucleus of an efficient, 
though not ideally perfect, sales force. 

Potentially good salesmen might be 
obtained from the firm’s clerical staff, 
delivery men, shipping clerks and even 
porters. The worker who collects and 
delivers laundry often does a consider- 
able amount of real selling. All mem- 
bers of an organization who come in 
contact with the public have an oppor- 
tunity to “sell,” in the broadest sense 

(Continued on page 76) 
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Electrical World’s pocket-size folder of quick 
reference data on market, circulation, rates, 
publishing and closing dates, editorial scope, 
etc. Revised and brought up-to-date, QUICK 
FACTS for 1941 offers busy executives the 
same valuable assistance as did editions of 
previous years. 

And quick facts—in any form —will be 
valuable in 1941. Particularly for manufac- 
turers supplying the electrical industry . . 
because there’s business ahead, big business, 
and in a hurry! 

Once again, Electrical World will carry the 
payload of advertising addressed to the elec- 
trical industry. Once again, Electrical World 
will be “following the kilowatts”, going wher- 
ever electricity is used in big chunks, keeping 
its readers up-to-the-minute — constantly 
maintaining its position as “‘the leading paper 
in the electrical industry”. 

Be sure to send for your copy of QUICK 
FACTS — today. There’s no charge, no obliga- 
tion; and it will serve you throughout a 
busy 1941. 
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WHEN THESE MEN SPEAK 


THEIR INDUSTRIES LISTEN! 


And this is what key men have been 
saying in their letters answering the ques- 
tion “Why do you read Business Papers?” 


H. A. Peterson, VP, Intertype Corp.: 
“It has a cash value to my company.” 
Lewis W. Waters, VP, General Foods Corp.: 
“They are tools of my business.” 
A. A. Backus, VP, U. S. Industrial Chemicals, Inc.: 
“They are necessary to me in this business.” 
F. L. Anprews, Pres., Hotel New Yorker Corp.: 
“They help me run this hotel.” 
Puiu. T. Spracue, Pres., The Hays Corp.: 
“They are indispensable to industrial progress.” 
P. W. Kierer, Chief Engineer af Motive Power and Rolling Stock, 
New York Central System: 
“They really help us to do our day's work.” 
Ausert B. McKee, Jr., Gen. Mar., San Pedro Lumber Co.: 
“They guide us in our market plans and policies.” 
W. S. Atutson, Gen. Mgr., Quality Bakers of America: 
“They carry news this industry needs and uses.” 
Joun Sater, Pres., J. & J. Slater shoe stores: 
“They deal with the life blood of this business.” 
BENJAMIN H. Namo, Pres., The Namm Store: 
“They make me think.” 
Burt T. Anperson, Gen. Sales Mgr., Union Switch & Signal Co.: 
“Ideas of real value are developed.” 


L. B. Bonnett, Engineer of Design and Planning, 
Consolidated Edison Co.: 
“They are the newspapers of this industry.” 


WHEN ADVERTISERS SPEAK in good business papers, 
big buyers such as these listen because they read 
their principal trade and industrial magazines with 
interest and confidence. Their own words prove it! 
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BURT T. ANDERSON, 


General Sales Manager, Union Swi?’ 
Signal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


GOOD BUSINES 


A survey series by Sales Manages 
showing that key men everywhere? 
industry are regular readers of ™ 
ness papers ... and why. 


Sponsored by the following Bus# 
Papers receiving unanimous V™ 
from a jury of disinterested ef 
for “‘honest and able editing 
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TAPERS BUILD BETTER BUSINESS 


BAKERS WEEKLY, New York ELECTRICAL WORLD, New York POWER, New York 
BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER, 


FO RIES, York RAILWAY ELECTRICAL ENGI- 
New York OD INDUSTRIES, New Yor NEER. New York 


—e SUPPLY NEWS, THE IRON AGE, New York RAILWAY SIGNALING, Chicago 
icago ; 
THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR- RESTAURANT MANAGEMENT, 
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When America gets pigskin fever, Associated cashes in. 


Football Broadeasts Gain Ground 
for Tide Water in “Off” Season 


For 15 years Tide Water has sponsored a fall series of sportcasts 


of far-western games. This year the program covers 87 games over 


70 stations, backed by a hefty merchandising push. 


DVERTISING during an indus- 
try’s normal slack season is 
usually regarded by orthodox 
advertising experts as money 

wasted, but every so often some imag- 
inative executive, disregarding tradi- 
tion, will develop a slack-season pro- 
motion and everyone will be surprised 
at the results. 

One of the most successful such 
promotions is sponsored annually by 
Tide Water Associated Oil Co., San 
Francisco. It is the Associated radio 
“Sportcast” of Coast football, under- 
taken for 15 consecutive years, but this 
year considerably extended with new 
features and a tie-in of advertising and 
merchandising support at point-of-sale 
on a much more thorough scale than 
previously. 

Big advertising appropriations are 
spent by the oil companies in the 
Spring and Summer. During October, 
November and December, little if any 
is done. 

But in 1925, Associated Oil started 

the experiment of broadcasting Pacific 
Coast football games. The response 
was so good that it continued year 
after year, with variations or exten- 
sions. 
_ The 1940 broadcasts, covering all 
intercollegiate football games played 
by teams of the Pacific Coast Confer- 
€nce as well as those of leading inde- 
pendent teams in the West, is de- 
scribed by Harold R. Deal, manager 
of advertising and sales promotion, as 
the most comprehensive ever _at- 
tempted. 
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They include broadcasting 87 games 
over 70 radio stations in California, 
Oregon, Washington, Nevada, Ari- 
zona, Idaho and the Hawaiian Islands. 
Facilities of Columbia, Mutual and 
National Broadcasting are supple- 
mented by independent stations in 
areas not regularly served by network 
stations. In the San Francisco Bay 
area station KQW will cover Friday 
night and Sunday games with Station 


‘ KFWB being used in the Los Angeles 


area. Hawaiian Island radio listeners 
this year will receive the most com- 
plete football coverage ever offered 
that area, twelve games. The Island 
schedule started September 28 and 
will continue through December 7 

Commercials are given before the 
start of the game, at the end of each 
quarter, before the start of the second 
half and at the end of the game. 
There is also provision for ‘‘reminder”’ 
announcements during lulls in action. 
For this purpose 900 different com- 
mercials are used. 

Linking the customer hearing the 
broadcasts to the point of sale—the 
service station has always been an 
integrated part of the promotion, but 
this year tie-in advertising and mer- 
chandising are being even more thor- 
oughly undertaken and the entire 
point-of-sale program stepped up by 
the introduction of a new feature, The 
Flying “A” Football Fans Club. 

This new idea was announced at the 
start of the football season in large 
space in all metropolitan newspapers 
in the Pacific Coast states. First radio 


announcement of the Club was on Sat- 
urday, October 5. Provision has been 
made for dealers to supplement the 
company's initial newspaper space on 
the Club with additional advertising 
throughout the season. 

The Club, which takes its name 
from the company’s ‘Flying ‘A’ ”’ gas- 
oline, makes every ‘Smiling Associated 
Dealer’s’’ service station football head- 
quarters. Football enthusiasts may reg- 
ister as members of the club at any 
Associated dealer’s station, each mem- 
bership application being accorded a 
number. This entitles members to par- 
ticipate in football prize contests. 

Each week throughout the season a 
simple football question is asked dur- 
ing the Sportcast. The same question 
is posted at all Associated stations. For 
the best answers weekly prizes are 
given—football tickets to games. Win- 
ners in each area stand the chance of 
winning admission to the leading 
games at that point. 

The company at the same time holds 
window display contests for its deal- 
ers, who compete for cash prizes 
awarded for the most novel window 
displays built around a football theme. 
These windows already are reported 
to be attracting widespread interest and 
a following of football fans. 


Catering to Enthusiasts 


Thirty-two page football schedules 
are distributed through the service 
stations as an added point-of-sale at- 
traction to promote what Mr. Deal de- 
scribes as ‘friendly contact’ between 
football enthusiasts and the dealer. 
Poster boards in front of the stations 
call attention to the free football 
schedules. During October the reverse 
side of these poster boards featured 
the slogan, ‘Drive to the Games with 
Finer Flying ‘A’.” 

Window posters give complete in- 
formation on the games to be broad- 
cast each week-end. This year, as an 
added interest-builder, two action pic- 
tures are displayed each week show- 
ing games of the previous season par- 
ticipated in by the teams whose games 
are broadcast that week. 

Every dealer may also engage in a 
personal follow-up advertising cam- 
paign in his own neighborhood with 
the aid of company-provided direct 
mailing cards, theatre slides and news- 
paper ads featuring the free football 
schedules and the Flying ‘‘A” Football 
Fans Club. Decalcomanias with em- 
blems of leading colleges are also of- 
fered to motorists by Associated sta- 
tion dealers. 

In each key point well known an- 
nouncers are employed for the broad- 


(Continued on page 77) 
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This is one of those election years 
when I shall vote one way and bet an- 
other. I don’t need any Gallup Poll 
to tell me that the mob idolizes Frank- 
lin Roosevelt and will return him for 
as long as he wants. There was an 
old song to the effect that ‘With all 
her faults, I love her still.” 

- s 8 

Like the oft-quoted Monsieur Vol- 
taire, 1 may not agree with them but 
I am glad we still have the kind of 
country where the will of the majority 
prevails. And besides, I could be 
wrong. 

* * * 

Hurdi-gurdi music, obviously, is by 
Handel. 

Me « 

Slogan for an insecticide: ‘Black 
Flag, the Banner of Bugs.” 

cS 

Commenting on our Little Boy 
Blow suggestion, Wen Webber, di- 
rectory advertising s. m. of the New 
Jersey Bell Telephone Co., says we 
should pinch ’em for drunken driving 
when they're on a “‘toot.”’ 

x * & 

Slogan for a laundry: ‘Keep it 
clean!” And a special greeting for use 
around January First might be: “Best 
Washes for the New Year.” 

* * 

“Who are you going to vote for?”’, 
asks a Fortune ad. ‘It is an important 
question.” And an ungrammatical one, 
albeit deliberately, I’m sure, to keep 
it in the vernacular. 

* * * 

The Corning Glass Works invari- 
ably takes time to think out a good 
headline. Latest to cross my desk is: 
“25th birthday of a crazy idea.” 

* * * 
hotel: ‘"Tat- 


Name for a sailors’ 


tooed Arms.” 
* * & 

Maybe the Crown Cork & Seal Com- 
pany might salvage something from 
the big fire by offering burnt cork to 
whatever minstrels may be left in the 
country. 

* * * 

I nominate our old friend Chang 

for ‘“Mandarin of the year.” 
* * & 

It used to be said that Great Britain 
and the United States together could 
lick the rest of the world. Hope we 
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didn’t cover too much territory, like 
the drunk in the old barroom story. 


* * * 
No, Tessie; the Ellen Fitzgerald 
Hospital at Monroe, N. C., had 


nothing to do with the song, ‘A Tis- 
ket, a Tasket.” 
* * x 

There’s no sense to it, but I keep 
paraphrasing: ‘Fords rush in where 
Chevvies fear to tread.” 

* * * 

“Yours—to have and to mold,” 
says a youngster in a positions-wanted 
column in an advertising journal. He 
was trying, anyhow, 

* * & 

“Put this coupon in the mail before 
you sleep tonight!” Gosh, that was 
yesterday's paper. What ever shall I 
do? What would Caspar Milquetoast 
do? Slash his wrists in a gesture of 
futility, no doubt. 

* * & 

I seem to remember an item about 
Hawaii having food enough for only 
a month, in case of a blockade. Gee, 
and we used to call them the Sand- 
wich Islands! 

Se 

Speaking of sandwiches, I liked 
that publicity-still of Ed Wynn eating 
a phonograph record held between two 
slices of bread. Leave it to the fire- 
chief to say that he “likes music with 
his meals.” 

‘* * 

Odd Label Dept. “One No. 385 
Tonsillectomy Bag. Chocolate—with 
spring.” I’li take vanilla. 

es 

It was never quite clear to me just 
what a plank contributes to a steak 

. a charred slab of lumber smelling 
like a warehouse fire of last week, and 
serving principally as a base for more 
mashed potatoes than any one person 
should eat. 

i 

Slogan for an alarm-clock: ‘The 
Yawn Patrol.” 

* * * 

“What's so funny about me going 
to Hollywood?”, asks Elsie, the cow. 
My nasty disposition revises that to 
read: ‘““What’s so funny about me?” 

oh * # 

I see by the papers that a patent 
has been issued to Paul R. Austin, of 
Wilmington, Del., and assigned to 


du Pont for a completely water-proof 
nylon. Now Japan will really be mad 
at us. 

ea « 

Ever since 1 was a kid, Japan and 
the U. S. have been threatening to mix 
it up: President Theodore Roosevelt, 
some of our more mature readers will 
remember, sent the Atlantic Fleet 
under Fighting Bob Evans to Japan 
for “a friendly visit.” It was an obvi- 
ous show of power, and the little yel- 
low devils piped down for awhile. 


Now, however, with two or three 
bullies to back them up, the Japs are 
getting tough again. We could do 
more damage to Nippon through 
trade-channels than by warships, The 
embargo on scrap-iron is a good start. 
A boycott on silk, matches, and cam- 
phor-balls ought to put those cruel 
little men behind the 8-ball for fair. 

.* & 


Incidentally, a piece of Carl Crow 
in Reader's Digest showed just how 
cruel the Japanese soldiers are when 
they take over a Chinese town. By 
comparison, the terrible Turk was a 
sissy. 

* * * 

The old-fashioned man who cut a 
hold in his shoe to give /ebensraum to 
a pet bunion now has a daughter who 
wears open-toed shoes for style. 

* ok 


It must be an odd sight (and ; 
welcome one!) for British refugee 
children that airplane roaring 
overhead, tracing ‘Pepsi-Cola’ in 
grey smoke against the blue dome of 
heaven. 

* oe % 

Earlier on this page, 1 spoke about 
the will of the majority. I believe in 
it “in principle,” but do not pretend 
that the mob knows what is eventually 
best for its own welfare. 

* * x 


One thing you could not get into 
the skull of the masses with a twist- 
drill is the fact that Government has 
no money of its own; that the gar- 
gantuan sums which keep the ship of 
state afloat are taken from business, 
industry, and agriculture. When those 
sources of revenue are hampered and 
hamstringed, Government has less to 
come and go on. 

x x 


From the beginning of New Deal- 
ism, I have considered it a strange 
paradox that business was not e/cour- 
aged, so that it might produce even 
more wealth for fancy buildings i 
Washington, for bigger and _ better 
bureaucracy. Instead, the New Deal 
has squeezed the ribs of the goose 
that lays the golden egg. Or so tt 
seems. 

T. HARRY THOMPSON. 
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YOU CAN SWING 
NORTH JERSEY’S VOTE 


... 10 your product 


= a natural combination for all parties inter- 
ested in volume sales at low cost .. . America's 10th 
retail market and a single dominant newspaper to 
blanket it . . . the Newark News. 


To 181,091* North Jersey families, their home news- 
paper is their vote deciding medium, pro or con... 
their only complete daily contact with state, nation 
and world. Publishing more advertising than any other 
newspaper in the United States having weekday edi- 
tions only, the Newark News also guides most of the 
"votes" they cast in the cash tills of your dealers 
here. 


With "A" schedules in the Newark News, your prod- 
uct will "meet the people” in North Jersey. 


* dverage daily net paid, first nine months, 1940 


NEWARK NEW JERSEY 


O'Mara & Ormsbee, Inc., General Advertising Representatives 
New York e Chicago ¢« San Francisco ¢ Los Angeles e Detroit 
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1,928,000) 
BOUGHT COPIES( 
McCALLS Al} 


IMORE WOMEN BUY EACH! 
ISSUE OF McCALL’S AT | 
NEWSSTANDS THAN BUY 
ANY ISSUE OF ANY OTHER | 
MAGAZINE PUBLISHED. | 


Ee 


McCALL’s | 


230 PARK AVENU! 
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iWOMEN 


OF THE OCTOBER 
NEWSSTANDS 


|} IMORE WOMEN BUY MORE! 
COPIES OF McCALL’S OVER 
THE COUNTER BECAUSE 
| MORE WOMEN PREFER 
| |McCALL’S. | 


i in s of 3,100,000 


i MAGAZINE 
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Lesson Two in the Gracie Allen 
Technique of Space Buying 


With so many nit-wit “reasons” being advanced to justify equally 


nit-wit advertising policies, it’s small wonder more space salesmen 


don’t just give up the ghost and leap out the nearest window. 


BY BRASS E. TACKS 


é< HY don’t we use news- 

papers? Well, I'll tell 

you,” this was the assist- 

ant a.m. of one of our ma- 
jor refineries speaking, a big shot who, 
obviously, was the designated mouth- 
piece for his outfit. “We don’t use 
newspapers, simply because our con- 
sumers no longer enjoy reading about 
gasoline!” 

That's what I like, logic. 

“Yes, we've studied newspapers,” 
he recited on, “and we've learned 
that people no longer enjoy reading 
our advertisements. After all, the 
product of one refiner is quite like 
that of another. The differences are 
so slight that the non-technical con- 
sumer usually is unable to detect 
them. So long as the product he re- 
ceives is reasonably satisfactory, his 
interest in the entire subject is low. 
Hence, he doesn’t like—” 


As Long as It Ticks 


There's more to the speech, It digs 
back to the early days of the automo- 
bile when every motorist was an ama- 
teur mechanic; when spark plugs, 
— rings, bumpers, etc., were 

ught separately. Auto owners read 
ads then. But now they don’t. Hence, 
a whole flock of things, including no 
newspaper advertising for this outfit. 

It’s quite a speech. But, largely be- 
cause I had so little to lose, I straight- 
forwardly revealed my inability to 
gtasp the thinking involved. 

I said, “I can see, Mr. B., why 
ignition outfits and bumper people, 
today, call advertising pointless. Their 
product, after all, has lost its identity. 
When I buy an automobile, the 
bumpers get tossed in free. But, with 
gas, t'aint so. Every week, I’m in the 
market for a dollar’s worth. And |] 
take my dollar wherever I think that 
I'll get the most for it.” 

“Oh, yes. We agree that con- 
sumers still must be solicited, But my 
point is that since they no longer take 
an interest in how cars are put to- 
gether, we can’t profitably use news- 
papers. We've nothing to say that 
would interest them!” 
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“Well, thanks anyway for the edu- 
cation,” I produced a cigarette case, 
“Have one?” 

“Yes, thank you,” he found some 
matches, ‘‘Here’s a light.” 

“Thanks. You know, you're a brave 

“Why, why do you say that?” 

“You stuck that cigarette right in 
your mouth,” 

“Well, why not. I 
brand.” 

“Yes, but how much do you know 
about them?” 

“I know that I like them.” 

“But do you know what goes into 
them?— what kind of machinery 
makes them?—where do they grow 
their leaf, assuming that there really 
is tobacco in them?” 

“Oh, I can’t answer any of those 
questions. But I don’t need to. The 
manufacturer is big, capable and re- 
liable. That’s enough for me.” 

“How do you know he’s big, capa- 
ble and reliable? Did you ever see his 
plants—or even one of them?” 

“No, it’s just an impression that 
I've received.” 

“From where?” 

“I guess I don’t know exactly.” 

“Well, maybe I can tell you. You’ve 
seen the brand name so often in 
print that you feel an intimacy. As 


know the 


a matter of fact, now that I’ve put the 
package in my pocket, what is the 
name of the manufacturer?” 

“Uh-h-h-h-h—I don’t know.” 

“And that’s my point. You're not 
a technician on tobacco, just like I’m 
not one on gasoline. I buy my gas on 
brand name and previous satisfaction. 
You do likewise on cigarettes. In 
each case, the brand name impels sales 
purely through intimacy. Technical 
knowledge isn’t a factor in either 
case.”” 


“But do you mean that we should 
advertise when we've nothing to say?” 

“Certainly, You've still got a name 
to push. If that’s what makes Fes 
sales, that’s what you should adver- 
tise. This cigarette, too, has ‘nothing 
to say.’ But if it had followed the 
same policy as you these past few 
years you wouldn’t be smoking it 
now. 


“So far as I’ve been able to 
see, very few national advertisements 
make entertaining reading matter. 
Readers generally don’t like them. 
Impressions either get pushed in on 
the sly or they don’t register at all. 
That goes for newspaper advertise- 
ments—and also for radio plugs, out- 
door boards, magazine space and di- 
rect mail. In every medium, the 
message meets the same go-away-and- 
leave-me-alone reaction. 


Alas, No Romance in Gas 


“If the consumer doesn’t want to 
read about gasoline in the newspaper, 
then, equally, he doesn’t want to hear 
about it over the air. Nor does he 
want to be annoyed by it while tearing 
along the highway. And if you ‘have 
no story’ to tell by newspapers; then, 
equally, you ‘have no story’ to tell 
over the air, on the boards, or any- 
where. Neither the product nor the 
consumer changes. And the medium 
is simply a device for bringing the 
two together.” 

“Buy whatever medium seems to 
give you most usable circulation pet 
dollar. You have a brand name to 
spread. Whoever spreads it best is 
your best buy. But don’t start with 
the premise that you've one copy 
problem one place and another some- 
where else. The consumer, your 
product and your copy problem are 
your starting factors. And these are 
constant.” 

Some days later, I told all the above 
to Mike, one of my competitors. He 
laughed. “I’ve seen him since,” said 
Mike. ‘And I asked him about the 
same thing. His reply was, “We've 
learned that people no longer like to 
read gasoline advertisements, etc.’ ”’ 

This is where we came in. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


market coverage for 


Take a tip 


Your sales department will tell you it does 
not expect to get sales from every man or com- 
pany in its market. The best it can hope for is 
some steady customers, some irregular buyers, 
and a lot of prospects some of whom cannot be 
persuaded to try your line. 


In fact, no product, no service that is sold, 
can hope to invade a given market and monopo- 
lize it. That is the “tip-off” for your industrial 
advertising. You cannot look for 100% market 
coverage for your advertising, when circulation 
in turn depends on the success of conventional 
subscription-selling methods. 


Business publishers know this as well as you 
do. And a group of them who saw that conven- 
tional methods must fail, decided to try un- 
conventional methods. They saw that what de- 
termines readership for a magazine is not 
subscription price but the vitality and the value 
of the reading matter. They saw that men will 
read what is vital to their interests, regardless 
of its source, provided it be placed in their 
hands. 


If you want to get 100% 
your advertising 


from your sales department 


They found that subscription, instead of be- 
ing an assurance of readership, is only an 
unnecessary obstacle to controlled and selective 
coverage. 

And they made a clean break with tradition. 
They spent their funds on improving editorial 
matter, on scientific list building and accurate 
control of circulation. And they built up a con- 
trol of circulation as logical and effective and 
sound as controlled editorial appeal is in its 
field. 

Advertisers sampled the power of this new, 
thorough coverage . . . and found the results 
gratifying. The cautious experiment proved to 
be an amazing success. The representatives of 
any €.C.A. publication can give you startling 
facts on this score. 


You, too, are invited to investigate the ad- 
vantages of thorough, controlled market cover- 
age. Ask the representative of the C.C.A. pub- 
lication in your field to tell you the whole 
amazing story. 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT IS SPONSORED AND PAID FOR BY THESE LEADING C.C.A, PUBLICATIONS 


Bakers Review 


Bankers Monthly 
Better Roads 


Book 


Hitchcock’s Machine Tool Blue 


Hospital Topics and Buyer 


Modern Machine Shop 
New Equipment Digest 


Petroleum Marketer 


Industrial Equipment News 


Combustion 

Compressed Air Magazine 
Contractors and Engineers Monthly 
Drug Topics 

Dun’s Review Meat 
Electric Light & Power 
Electrical Dealer 
Electrical Manufacturing 
Equipment Preview 
Excavating Engineer 


Golfdom 


Graphic Arts Monthly 


Industrial Power 

Jobber Topics 

Liquor Store & Dispenser 
Machine Design 


Meat Merchandising 
Mill & Factory 


Pit & Quarry Handbook 
Premium Practice 
Progressive Grocer 
Purchasing 

Roads and Streets 

Rug Profits 

Soda Fountain 

Super Service Station 
Tires 


What’s New In Home 


Economics 


Wood Products 


CONTROLLED CIRCULATION PUBLICATIONS 
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Hotyoxe, Mass. 


oT 


NEW ENGLAND 


And fourth city in the United 
States for anticipated gains in 
November! 


In fact, HOLYOKE has made a 
gain each month in Sales Man- 
agement's forecasts of business 
conditions. 


Woragemint 
Preferred List 


High-Spot City 


That sales have increased in 
Holyoke can be seen by any per- 
son who visits our shopping sec- 
tions. Our streets are filled with 
people, are busy 


making sales. Our factories are 


our stores 
humming with activity. Our pros- 
perity is understandable. It is 
the result of production — — — 


—— PRODUCTION |! 
HOLYOKE is truly a "preferred 


city’ to those who are adver- 
tising in its only daily newspaper 
—all evening. 
Local linage is up ! 
National linage is up ! ! 
Circulation is up!!! 


TRANSCRIPT 
TELEGRAM 


HOLYOKE MASS. 
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Sales Wanagimtnit 
High-Spot Cities 


Every month SALES MANAGEMENT, 
in an income-sales index, charts the 
business progress of 205 large cities. 
The ones shown in the following col- 
ummns are those where, in the follow- 
ing month, retail and industrial sales 
should show the greatest increases in 
relation to the national average. The 
index figure actually measures the 
change in dollar income, and it is as- 
sumed that the change in sales can and 


Suggested Uses for This Index: 


should roughly parallel the income 
change. 

In this SM Income-Sales Index the 
expected change in each city is com- 
pared with that for the nation as a 
whole. A figure of 110 for an indi- 
vidual city means that the change in 
its sales and income in comparison 
with the same month last year is esti- 
mated by SM as being 10% more 
favorable than for the nation. 


a. A guide for your branch and district managers 


b. Revising sales quotas 


c. Special advertising and promotion drives in spot cities 
d. Basis of letters for stimulating salesmen and forestalling their alibis 
e. Forward revision of Survey of Buying Power data from April 10, 1940, 


issue of SM 


f. Checking actual performance against potentials 
As a special service this magazine will mail, ten days in advance of publication, 
a mimeographed list giving the forward ratings of all 205 cities, The price is 


$1.00 a year. 


Preferred Cities-of-the-Month 


The following cities are ones where the expected income-sales change—next 


month vs. same period last year 


U. S. A. expected increase of 4.3% 


Pees THOME ose cscwscactwnces 133 
DES hs kw eae stoma. ea 
Reno 118 
Gary .... sr shee hie ake par an taal Sd 117 
Holyoke . ree ' owns: ee 
Charleston, S. ¢ 116 
OS PCT Tere naa 116 
Cee Gee. kn cerddonderescans Bae 
MN cence ed 5 pide BAN ee 115 
Johnstown ...... als ta eae eae oh 115 
Mobile e 115 
Pittsburgh wtadasanls Dahan 115 
Sacramento a sitar dindahasa ere 115 
Warren raat deca Grdt@ie dey ars wea 115 
Portsmouth, Va ee 114 
Akron “eee sta bas afar 113 
Hammond .. ean Sa 113 


is 10% or more better than the national change. 
= 100 in the Income-Sales Index 


Rockford rere ee se Ss ee ee ee ee ee 113 
I cas ei tn 112 
ee a) rg ake salaneram girion 112 
NE i Sas ehh wKe RR EE HE 112 
aca ah ign pall Pua aden’ 112 
7 ES Tn eo eee: 
NS RRO AEE AT OPE TEE 112 
Ros oe quail a 112 
OO eee 112 
0. rere 
RI RM os a a eel d bonarntiglans 111 
Bec ee kaicuiet a Ste esl ica 111 
ene cian awe ck eae 111 
Albany-Troy-Schenectady .......... 110 
MN RS ev cinccvcwessvew ss . 
Biel te MERE a= Py RB ee eg ee 110 
a tt ee pie 110 
ec en) We weed 110 


Complete List of Cities Equaling or Exceeding 
the National Average — by Sections 
and Per-Capita Incomes 


The following cities are those where 
the expected income-sales change— 
next month vs. same period last year 

equals or exceeds the national 
change For each city the SM 


Research Department has computed 
per capita incomes for the year 1939, 
based upon Effective Buying Income 
totals as given in the April 10, Survey 
of Buying Power, divided by pro- 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Once your primary advertising job is done, these 
closing words, “Buy it at your nearest store,’ may 
be the stimulus that sells and resells your product— 
But they can be dangerous, too! 

When the customer can’t find what he wants at 
his nearest store, he is annoyed, buys something 
“just as good.”” You lose not only a sale but a slice 
of consumer goodwill. 

Take one example: A good product had fair dis- 
tribution and a rising sales curve. The product's 
local radio station had a coverage of fifty miles, 
but outside the central shopping district neighbor- 
hood stores stocked the product only spottily. 

A Ross Federal survey proved the program good, 
that it increased sales in stores that carried complete 
stocks, but was creating illwill because of the in- 


ROSS FEDERAL RESEARCH 


CORPORATION. 18 East 48TH STREET, NEW YORK 


These 
Closing Words- 


convenience of spotty distribution. Customers were 
sold over the air and unsold when they couldn't 
find what they wanted. 

Today’s wise manufacturer uses Ross Federal Re- 
search to do far more than just check his advertising 
or his radio program. He uses Ross Federal’s vast 
man-power to study his retail outlets, to see that 
stocks are maintained at the dealers’, to place point- 
of-sale displays and to see that they stay up. Ross 
Federal provides a nationwide, ready-made and 
ready trained organization to follow through on 
your merchandising ideas. Why not talk with a 
Ross Federal man today—find out how you can 
use the experience and facilities of one of the 
world’s oldest and largest marketing research or- 
ganizations. 


AND 31 KEY CITIES FROM COAST TO COAST 


NOVEMBER 1, 1940 


NEWPORT NEWS, VA. 


LEADS ALL U. S. CITIES 
FOR 3rd STRAIGHT MONTH 


The ratio of City to Nation in Expected Income- 
LZ Cnint Sales Change Next Month vs. Same Period Last 
Preferred List Year. U. S. A. = 100. 

High-Spot City NEWPORT NEWS, VA. = 133 
NEWPORT NEWS ISGOING [JP! UP! iP! 
%& Population UP 16.4% te Building Permits UP 418%, 

% Employment NOW 26315 men. %& Telephones UP 11.6% 
27,550 to be added; Total 53,865 te Elec. Refrigerators UP 56% 
%& Bank Debits UP 36%, % Auto Sales UP 67.5%, 
% Bank Deposits UP $3,115,609 te Liquor Sales UP 51.9%, 
ke New Homes oeeeeereeeevecesccserssescoess 5,351 ke Circulation UP il 9°, 
(built, under construction, con- diel 
tracted for since Jan. |, 1940) %& Advertising Lineage UP 13.7% 
% Postal Receipts UP 11.1% % Milk Consumption UP 17.4% 


A BILLION DOLLAR MARKET THAT'S "'NO. 1°’ IN A MILLION 


Naturally IT'S A NATURAL IF YOU USE 


The DAILY PRESS and TIMES-HERALD 


Write or Wire for Details About Phenomenal Growth 


Representatives: SAWYER-FERGUSON-WALKER CO. 
Radio Affiliate: WGH—1310 K C—MBS 


South Bend 


Northern Indiana's Largest Market Can 
Be Reached at ONE COST by 
The South Bend Tribune 


South Bend has been continuously among the leaders on the preferred list of 
HIGH-SPOT cities. War defense contracts and sales of automobiles, tools, 
aviation equipment will tend to keep South Bend at this high level for many 
months to come. Some of the PLUS signs for September, 1940, as compared 
with the same month a year ago are as follows: 


INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT.................... UP 18.9% 
INDUSTRIAL PAYROLLS UP 48.2 
NEW CAR SALES UP 143.6 
USED CAR SALES UP 111.6 
BUILDING PERMITS UP 30.3 


The Tribune Reaches the SPOT 
In This HIGH-SPOT Market 


Che South Bend Cribune 


71,162 Copies, Daily — 69,595 Copies, Sunday 
National Representatives: Story, Brooks & Finley, Inc. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO CLEVELAND LOS ANGELES 
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visional population estimates of the 
1940 Census. These base figures are 
then translated into figures for the 
coming month by this method: If a 
city had a per capita income of $790 
as of December 31, and a current in- 
dex of 107, the income figure next 
month is at a rate of $845. (107 
790 == 845.) This means that as of 
the particular month being forecast, 
the per capita income is runming at 
that rate. 


U. S. A. expected increase of 4.3% = 100 
in the Income-Sales Index 


New England States 
Income- S.M. Est. of 
Sales Annual Per 
Index Capita Effec- 


for tive Buying 

December Income 
PE cpa dccuwesen 117 $864 
RE (Gaiwnaenes 110 698 
Waterbury .......... 109 774 
eee 108 885 
ean 108 646 
ee 106 705 
PP ere 104 697 
Providence .......... 103 780 
New Bedford ....... 102 644 
New Haven ........ 102 816 
Springfield, Mass. .... 102 795 
4 er 100 553 
ME case rearaxcun 100 756 

Middle Atlantic States 

re 115 $529 
a eee 115 776 
SR eee 112 600 
EN ala eo iis)s andi 112 740 
Albany-Troy- 

Schenectady ....... 110 820 
eee 109 725 
Chester aerate 108 656 
Williamsport ....... 108 654 
Jamestown . 107 798 
PO ce cescccess Be 584 
Os 844 
Wilkes-Barre ........ 106 563 
York aes Ea es . 106 700 
Neer ere 105 657 
ee 104 822 
ar 104 760 
Poughkeepsie ........ 104 781 
ere 102 569 
eee 102 662 
I as a's eae en 102 603 
eS er 102 667 
Binghamton ......... 101 679 
oar oh a Sain oo 101 747 
Norristown ......... 101 589 
Se 100 579 
rr 100 754 


South Atlantic States 


Newport News ...... 133 $925 
Charleston, S. C...... 116 590 
Columbus, Ga. ...... 115 $32 
Poctemowtn ......00% 114 720 
eee 112 663 
ee 109 693 
Charleston, W. Va.... 109 625 
(ee 109 559 
cre gin aint 108 673 
RS a sein, const 108 737 
Fiuntington .......s% 108 489 
Coes, $. Cu 24.5 107 523 
» 107 710 
Wilmington ........ 107 780 
Sera 106 600 
re rte 106 633 
Cumberland ........ 105 574 
i ere 105 481 
Washington, D. C.... 104 886 
errs 104 564 
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South Atlantic States—Continued 

Income- S.M. Est. of 

Sales Annual Per 

Index Capita Effec- 

for tive Buying 
December Income 


eee 104 $627 
Greensboro ......... 102 560 
Winston-Salem ...... 102 552 
NE og main aaa 101 569 
rrr 100 568 


East North Central States 


POE 117 $672 
eS OS eee 116 707 
OT ee eee 115 790 
EE peiiwnweene 115 654 
os aaiea a worwtaaes 113 832 
—_—"— ae 113 642 
ES EL 113 708 
CN oats viwsacien 112 641 
CO ok ccaaceee 112 905 
PE en 112 766 
ree 112 877 
ee ee 112 768 
OO a eee 111 731 
Jackson, Mich. ...... 111 817 
Youngstown ........ 111 602 
Lorain Setachcal ikaw! oe 685 
NNER, oiicecacneiaecare 109 704 
a Se . 108 617 
SS ata emg taiing 108 833 
EE J asicduvaeaes 108 664 
Pere ee 108 659 
Terre Haute ........ 108 758 
yf re 108 527 
East St. Louis........ 107 516 
OS eee 107 677 
Moline-Rock Island .. 107 656 
TNS 107 621 
NS Nes en 106 588 
NI oo inn wiaeice von 106 678 
Svringheld, Ill 106 778 
Se, Guten cveces ss 105 737 
I ee tia ca 104 807 
Champaign-Urbana ... 104 760 
Cincinnati 104 906 
a ee 104 468 
Fort Wayne ......... 104 710 
Indianapolis ........ 104 865 
Steubenville ........ 104 504 
| CASRN ERS are 104 731 
Grand Rapids ....... 103 740 
Manitowoc .......... 103 608 
Colemies. ©. .ccccce 102 706 
Battle Creek ........ 101 761 
arene 100 561 
Springfield, O. ....... 100 618 


East South Central States 


| errr 115 $576 
Jackson, Miss. ....... 110 435 
Birmingham ........ 109 570 
Louisville .......... 104 805 
are 102 534 


West North Central States 


i) ae 110 $500 
i fe ee 109 952 
OS eee 108 784 
Ee eee 108 582 
Springfield, Mo. ..... 108 536 
Sioux Falls ......... 105 686 
Davenport .......0.. 103 916 
aa 617 
CS Ss 856 


Des Moines 


West South Central States 


Wichita Falls ....... 106 $735 
I ocd s wag mine 105 711 
Shreveport .......... 102 525 
Port Arthur ........ 101 696 
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West South Central—Continued 


Income- S.M. Est. of 
Sales Annual Per 
Index Capita Effec- 

for tive Buying 

December Income 


FO eee .. 100 $734 
San Antonio ........ 100 666 
Mountain States 
eee $1,114 
Albuquerque ........ 105 614 
ES hans oaitaalaee 105 593 
ES Rear rea 105 624 
Me as Scccynina ache 105 567 
Phoenix ...... sic Sato a 505 
RES see eee 101 605 
Pacific States 
Berkeley. ' 129 $1,090 
Sacramento ......... 115 893 
ee 111 878 
Fresno ..... aig Dae 622 
ON rere 107 940 
SOOM vcciccccecss 770 
DS ok k coiens wean 105 685 
Los Angeles ........ 104 830 
CORIORS .osaeccciess 16 819 
a ee 748 
POCUORE .cccccccecsce 102 851 
Long Beach ......++- 100 892 
Pasadena ...... oe ae 943 


As a special service SALES MANAGE- 
MENT will mail, ten days in advance of 
publication, a mimeographed list giving 
forward income-sales index ratings of 205 
large r cities, together with per capita in- 
come estimates. The cost to subscribers is 
$1.00 @ year. 


Blank & Stoller 
H. W. Roden 
A. N. A. Chairman: H. W. Roden, presi- 
dent, Harold H. Clapp, Inc., is elected 
chairman of the board of the Association 
of National Advertisers, succeeding A. O. 
Buckingham, vice-president, Cluett, Pea- 
body & Co. Inc. Gordon E. Cole, adver- 
lising manager, Cannon Mills, Inc. and 
Carleton Healy, vice-president, Hiram 
Walker, Inc., were elected vice-chairmen 
representing the eastern and_ western 
divisions respectively. Paul B. West 
continues as president. 


College Girls Design “Campus Originals” 


GROWING list of manufacturers 
are urging college girls to design 
apparel for them to make and sell. 
They are doing it through Campus 
Originals Guild, a new enterprise. Up 
to now, 25 makers of dresses, hats, 
gloves, handbags, etc.—each exclusive 
in his line—have joined the Guild, at 
$600 a year, paying $25 for each de- 
sign they accept, furnishing each 
winner with one article of her design, 
and guaranteeing to spend at /east 
$1,000 advertising the product. 
Up to November 1, six dress de- 
signs had been accepted, three were in 
production and a full page in 


Mademoiselle for January was sched- 
uled to promote them. Several 
hundred designs had been submitted 

some color-sketched and _ specified 
“professionally” ; some in rough pencil 
drawings some merely described in 
words on notebook sheets—from 350 
colleges where Campus Originals 
Guild has girl student representatives. 

The Guild, operated by Jack Goehr- 
ing in New York, has designed a tag 
to appear on every product. On one 
side it bears the name of the girl 
designer, her college and the trade 
title of the article; on the other side, 
the trademark of the Guild. 


DESIGNED FOR 


Koxbury Juniors 3 


by 


EVELYN MARKS 


UNIVERSITY of 
ALABAMA °42 


| REG. US. PAT OFFICE 


= 


This tag appears on 

every Campus Orig- 

inals Guild apparel 

item designed for 

manufacturer members 

of the Guild by col- 
lege girls. 
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C. E. Jamieson 


How Cana Small Company Break in 
Against Big-Time Competition? 


Big-time competition itself should be interested in the 


answer. For those who make and sell nothing but national 


brands are scrapping for business against many a successful 


newcomer in the field like Jamieson, which not only pushes 


its own packaged line but sells the same products for private 


labeling. 


Based on an interview with 


C. E. JAMIESON 


President, C. E. Jamieson & Co. 
Detroit 


OW can a small company get 

a foothold in a highly com- 

petitive field? Where should 

it begin? What territories 

should it avoid at first ? Should it work 
a small territory intensively or a large 
territory extensively? When and how 
can salesmen be established in a ter- 
ritory? How can the company get re- 
peat orders? What can it do to popu- 
larize its line with the trade? What 
privileges should it accord distributors ? 
Such are some of the major prob- 
lems which confronted C. E. Jamieson 
& Co., Detroit, when it undertook to 
introduce a line to the retail drug trade 
in 1932. Previously it had been a 
manufacturing chemist exclusively. 
Subsequently volume has more than 
doubled, approximately half of the 


total sales are to retail outlets at pres- 
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After taking degrees in pharmacy and 
chemistry, C. E. Jamieson worked as an 
industrial chemist, as pharmacist, as re- 
tail salesman, and then as traveling sales- 
man and sales executive for a large phar- 
maceutical firm. In 1925 he took over a 
small bankrupt laboratory. He has since 
quadrupled the size of the plant and es- 
tablished branches in San Francisco and 
Windsor, Canada. Expansion has been 
out of earnings, except for a stock issue 
of $35,000. All indebtedness has been 
paid off long ago, and the company has 
earned dividends every 

April, 1932. 


month since 


* 


ent, the company is rated A-1, and it 
has not had an unprofitable month 
since April, 1932. 

Fortunately for the firm, C. E. 
Jamieson himself was exceptionally 
well qualified to decide upon such 
— He had worked in retail 

rug stores as pharmacist and sales- 
man; taken degrees in pharmacy and 
chemistry; traveled in America and 
around the world for an old phar- 
maceutical house; been foreign sales 
manager; established and managed a 
private formula department, and taken 
a flier in the manufacturing business 
with one of the first vitamin products. 

He was preeminently a salesman 
and he was impatient with some of 
the conditions which existed in the 
pharmaceutical business. He had wel- 
comed the opportunity to enter busi- 
ness for himself in 1925 by taking 
over a small laboratory that had gone 
on the rocks. He had sought private 
formula business first, because this 
would give him a large volume imme- 
diately. He now has over 3,000 such 
accounts, including many of the most 
highly-advertised products in America. 
Closely related are bulk goods for 
physicians’ supply houses, and he ob- 
tained a good share of this business. 
Then in common with other phar- 
maceutical manufacturers he sought 
private label business from big re- 
tailers. 

But there is a limit to all such busi- 
ness, and Jamieson soon planned to in- 
troduce a package line to retailers. His 
laboratories developed many new 
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things and improved upon old ones. 
These he could sell to other vendors 
and could also package under his own 
label. He knew what druggists want 
and he was gradually preparing to 
offer it to them: A line of quick-mov- 
ing items of highest quality and low- 
est price; a line that could be backed 
unconditionally and yet would give 
the druggist a fair profit and save the 
consumer money, 

By late 1932 he was ready with a 
line of about 150 such items. He 
could not afford to engage in expen- 
sive promotional activities. He had to 
get volume, but he had to get it at 
small cost. He advertised in leading 
trade journals, but he could not under- 
take a consumer campaign at first. He 
made no effort to reach the small, 
neighborhood druggist by personal 
call. 


Getting Volume Quickly 


Instead, he started out deliberately 
to “high-spot” the most promising ter- 
ritories. He chose the Middle West 
for his first field of operations because 
that is wealthy, well-populated terri- 
tory, but not too thickly populated. 
He avoided much of the North East 
and many of the largest cities because 
retailers there are accustomed to im- 
mediate delivery and special services. 


He avoided service wholesalers because . 


they already had thousands of numbers 
to sell and he knew his line would not 
receive the necessary attention. 

He prepared an attractive catalog, 
illustrated by views of the factory, the 
laboratory, and many of the depart- 
ments, and including a brief history 
of the business. He studied each ter- 
titory and selected the best prospects 
on the basis of volume and merchan- 
dising reputation. Then he sent fac- 
tory representatives into one territory 
after another to call only on these 
picked accounts. 

“There was little question as to 
whether we should work a small ter- 
titory intensively,“ Mr. Jamieson said. 
“The volume just isn’t there. We had 
to secure a sufficient volume to meet 
certain more or less fixed costs as soon 
as possible; afterward, when our over- 
head had been taken care of, we could 
go back and fill in with some of the 
smaller accounts, 

“We began in our home state, but 
éven here we made no effort to work 
it intensively. We already had a sales- 
man in Michigan, so we assigned him 
to call on the largest and most progres- 
Sive retailers. 

“Three factory representatives, in- 
cluding our sales manager and assistant 
sales manager, have done much of the 
high-spotting. After Michigan, we 
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went into Ohio, Indiana, part of II- 
linois, and Pennsylvania, in every case 
working only the principal cities and 
calling on only a few of the best ac- 
counts in each. 

“We had had many inquiries from 
the West for a private label line and 
this fitted in with our new activity. 
We selected distributors in San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, the Twin Cities, 
and Buffalo; not service wholesalers, 
but what might be called drug spe- 
cialty distributors who distribute a 
comparatively few lines. But there are 
many large retailers who insist on buy- 
ing direct from the factory, and it is 
customary for manufacturers to accept 
such orders while they depend upon 


the wholesalers to sell the smaller 
accounts. 

“We were willing to share this busi- 
ness in order to secure better represen- 
tation, so we arranged with our dis- 
tributors to act in a dual capacity. They 
would warehouse a stock and sell di- 
rect to the smaller accounts. In addi- 
tion they would call on the larger ones 
as our representatives; we would ship 
direct, and we would pay them a brok- 
erage fee on such sales. That has 
worked satisfactorily. However, we 
have since established a branch in San 
Francisco and we now service all of 
the coast states from that branch. We 
also have a branch in Windsor, 
Ontario. 


Our policy — 
in sixty-two words 


As each new account comes to us, a 
highly specialized service is built 
around it—tailor made. 

We do not take on an additional 
client until we have established this 
thorough service behind the latest one. 


We further restrict the growth of 
our clientele to the capacity of one or 
more of our principals to give contin- 
uous personal service to each client. 


Newell-Emmett Company 


Incorporated 
Advertising + Merchandising Counsel 


40 EAST 34TH STREET, NEW YORK 


“NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL” 


“After about six months we placed 
a salesman in Pennsylvania and per- 
mitted him to reach out and do some 
high-spotting on his own accord. He 
has since worked the Virginias and 
Carolinas, and has made a couple of 
trips down through Georgia and 
Florida, 


First Comes Spadework 


“We have a man in New York who 
works New Jersey and Delaware and 
some territory around New York City, 
but little in the city itself because of 
the service problem there. 

“Similarly, we high-spotted many 
other states. 

“Before assigning a regular sales- 
man to any territory, we always do 
considerable promotional work there. 
For example, we have made four trips 
through Texas and only now are about 
ready to assign a salesman there per- 
manently. We prefer to do the intro- 
ductory work ourselves, and we are 
then in position to secure better repre- 
sentation. Having done the high-spot- 
ting and opened many accounts, we 
are able to offer a salesman a sub- 
stantial volume of established trade 
to begin with. He then takes over, 
has this established business as a nest 
egg, and proceeds to cultivate the ter- 
ritory more intensively by calling on 
the smaller accounts and working the 
smaller cities which we had skipped. 

“Even now, though, most of our 
salesmen have large territories. We 
have 15 salesmen and eight distribu- 
tors calling on the retail trade. The 
distributors probably average about 
three salesmen each, so it is a com- 
paratively small sales force with which 
to cover most of the country. Never- 
theless, we have the cream of the bus- 
iness and we are now beginning to fill 
in the gaps and to cultivate the terri- 
tories more intensively. Meanwhile, 
the package line has been profitable 
almost from the very first and it now 
constitutes approximately half of our 
total volume. This, however, includes 
private label business with large retail 
outlets. 

“We feature popular, over-the-coun- 
ter products in the Jamieson line, we 
are always on the alert for new things, 
and we merchandise the line. We were 
the first pharmaceutical house to make 
aspirin powder, one of the first with 
vitamin preparations, probably the very 
first to stress the importance of ynin- 
erals with vitamins, the first in the field 
with commercial thiamin chloride at a 
popular price. 

“We give much study to packaging. 
Thus, a change in the package of one 
product promptly quadrupled sales. 
We recently began using many metal 
containers instead of bottles and they 
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have been popular, as well as conve- 
nient, lighter, and unbreakable. Wher- 
ever possible, we pack goods in coun- 
ter display units and we always try to 
furnish the retailer with packages and 
display materials that will sell goods. 

“We also experiment with sizes. We 
may find, for example, that a package 
of 12 of an item doesn’t take well be- 
cause there is little incentive for the 
retailer to push it; so we put 25 to 10U 
in a package, give the druggist a few 
pointers, and sales promptly pick up.” 

W. G. Sonneman, sales manager, told 
of some of his experiences in high- 
spotting. “We know before we start 
out who the major prospects are,” he 
said. “Then when we enter a City, a 
few inquiries reveal which of these are 
the most alert merchandisers. 


“We call on these, telling them that 
we are calling only on the most pro- 
gressive druggists in the city. We are 
equipped with catalogs and samples. 
We give them a brief sketch of the 
history of the company, with emphasis 
on Mr. Jamieson and our position in 
the manufacturing field; we turn 
through the catalog, calling attention 
to the pictures and stressing the qual- 
ity, laboratory control, and careful 
methods employed; then we get to the 
story of quick-moving, over-the-coun- 
ter products, priced to give him a fair 


profit and to save the consumer money, 
The quality is there and the price is 
right, which means repeat business for 
him, We also help him merchandise 
the line, as he promptly sees when we 
start showing samples, 

“I am a strong believer in carrying 
samples and I get to my samples as 
quickly as I can. We usually carry 12 
to 15 samples and these are all popular 
items, many of which are seasonal and 
are in demand at the time, or will be 
by the time his order is filled. This is 
important, whether calling on new 
prospects or on old customers, 

“We stress our packaging and the 
importance of display. We give him 
some selling pointers and we ask per- 
mission to meet with his salespeople. 

“Then having secured the initial or- 
der, we leave a catalog with him and 
urge him to use it, because we won't 
be able to call on him again for a few 
months, perhaps. Thereafter we keep 
in touch with him by mail, sending 
him a personal letter about every 60 
days. As we introduce new products, 
we send him samples, together with an 
easy-to-use order form for each, 

“Meanwhile, we advertise regularly 
in the trade journals and we get a sub- 
stantial volume of business from the 
smaller druggists on whom we never 
call.” 


How 200 Typical Sales Executives 
Divide Their Business Time 


(Continued from page 18) 


to make it pleasing to a greater num- 
ber. 

A. O. Buckingham, vice-president 
of Cluett Peabody and former chairman 
of the A.N.A. says we no longer have 
buyers and sellers—we have makers 
and users, and the most successful 
maker is likely to be the one who is 
most alert in finding what users want 
and then seeing to it that they get it. 
By way of contrast he cites the old 
practice—thirty years ago—in his own 
company, when executives sat behind 
locked doors in Troy and decided 
what designs of white collars you were 
going to wear next year. Eventually 
you decided you weren't going to wear 
any white collars. 

In order to build a product which 
is as near as possible custom-made for 
a maximum number of customers, an 
editor must £vow, not guess, what in- 
terests his readers. He must know 
their duties, their responsibilities, their 
most pressing problems. Since thos 
interests and problems are undergoing 
constant change, an editor must make 
continuing studies of his market. He 
does this through personal contacts, 


through analysis of the reader mail— 
and by market research. We on SM 
believe that routine office analysis 
should be supplemented by going di- 
rect to a typical cross-section group of 
subscribers, talking with them in their 
offices. 

This Fall the field assignment was 
given to experienced fact finders in 
the New York, Philadelphia, Cleve- 
land, Chicago and Milwaukee offices 
of the Ross Federal Research Corpo- 
ration. They were given a set of ques- 
tions to ask, and a list of SALEs MAN- 
AGEMENT subscribers in those cities, a 
list which was representative as to 
title of subscriber and type of indus- 
try. As a result of the half-hour to 
hour interviews with 200 subscribers, 
we should be able to make our prod- 
uct more valuable to the more than 
10,000 subscribers. 


Portrait of the Typical 
Sales Executive 
The composite Sales Executive, as 


drawn from the field survey among 
200 sales executives made by Ross 
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Federal for SALES MANAGEMENT, 
looks like this: 

Nineteen per cent of his time is de- 
voted to broad problems of manage- 
ment, such as campaign and product 
planning, conferences with other de- 
artments, and public relations. He | 
spends 16% of his time in problems 
connected directly with his field men, 
and about the same amount (15%) 
in problems of advertising and sales 
promotion. The largest share of his | 
time—26%—has to be given over to | 
routine desk work. About one day 
out of five (19%) he spends in the 
field, making contacts either alone or 
with salesmen and branch managers. 
About 5% of his time is devoted to 
“all other” business activities. 

He spends some of his time in per- 
| sonal selling—an indeterminte amount 
which cannot be classified as either 
“much” or “‘little.”” He travels a lot, 
averaging about 70 business days a 
year out of the office, or approximate- 
ly a quarter of his time, and runs up 
a mileage of around 12,000 miles. In 
this travel he spends about 25 nights 
in hotels, 20 in Pullmans, and quite 
a few on planes. He's likely to run 
up nearly 5,000 miles of airplane 
travel. 


New Peaks in Travel, Too |. may be only skin-deep. Who cares? But knowing where 


He enjoys airplane travel a bit more this young lady buys her beauty-aids does make a difference. It can mean 


than Pullman travel, and also feels, a lot of dollars one way or other to know exactly which type of store she 
though not quite so emphatically, that, | prefers. And we can tell you. In fact, now we can even establish the differ- 
all things considered, airplane travel ence in her shopping habits if she lives in a metropolitan city or a smaller 
is the most economical. town. Because there is a difference—a very definite one. If she lives in a 

Mr. Typical Sales Executive has - metropolitan city, she'll prefer the variety stores for her cosmetics—the 
about 30 salesmen under his direction, 5c, 10c and $1 stores. (In Memphis one variety store is preferred by as 
and the company pays their travel ex- many women as all five department stores combined.) But in the smaller 
penses. An overwhelming majority of towns the druggist is far and away her favorite, altho she still prefers the 
these men travel by private automo- \Oc store to the department store. All this is a fraction of the interesting 
bile, with one car in three purchased material revealed in our just-completed ‘Home Inventory of 26 Towns in 
or leased by the company. Even when the Memphis Market.’ It's an exhaustive: and accurate study of family 
the company doesn’t own the cars it buying habits and brand preferences—which groceries, which cosmetics 
frequently specifies the make or modcl and drugs, automotive supplies and home appliances the smaller town 


which the salesman buys. 

He isn’t much of a joiner. Either 
individually or through company mem- 
bership he belongs to one association 
in his field or industry and to one local 
business club or national sales associa- 


family actually is using, in contrast to preferences in a metropolitan city. 
We think it is the most complete study of smaller town buying preferences 
ever compiled. If you'd like to see it, write us or contact our offices. 


BE SURE TO SEE THE 


tion. 
_ There are many business magazines "HOME INVENTORY OF 
in his field or industry, and he reads 26 SMALLER TOWNS" 


four or five with a fair degree of regu- 
larity. He also reads two general busi- 
ness magazines or sales-advertising 
magazines regularly, and a couple of 
others occasionally. SALES MANAGE- 
MENT is his favorite among these 
magazines. This makes a total of ten 
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importance: (1) improving the mer- 
chandising of his product at the point 
of sale; (2) lifting the average pro- 
ductivity of the men on the sales 
force; (3) giving the public a better 
understanding of the merits of his 
product; (4) finding out where arma- 
ment money will be spent; (5) de- 
veloping plans for good short-term 
campaigns and contests; (6) opening 
up new markets; (7) worrying about 
the effect of the draft and National 
Guard training on his sales personnel ; 
(8) hiring and training new sales. 
men; (9) re-pricing because of possi- 
bility of an increase in costs; and (10) 
finding new uses for his product. 


How Does the Sales Executive 
Divide His Time? 

The large chart headed “How Typ- 
ical Sales Executives Divide Their 
Business Time” answers this question 
and indicates clearly that most men 
have not succeeded in pushing routine 
work on to the shoulders of their 
subordinates. 


Do You Spend Any Time in 
Personal Selling? 
Seventeen per cent of the respond- 


ents said “much”; 39% said “some” ; 
29% said “‘little’; and only 15% said 
“none.” 


The Travel Habits of 
Sales Executives 

The full page of Pictographs gives 
the complete answer to the travel story, 


and indicates why the wives of sales 
executives sometimes grow despond- 
ent—their men are away one day in 
every four, 

One of the most interesting phases 
of the response on travel is the num- 
ber of miles of airplane travel. Forty- 
five per cent of the executives made 
no business trips by plane last year, 
and represent a very sizeable group 
which needs further education by the 
transport companies. Those who did 
travel ran up an average of nearly 
10,000 miles by this method and this 
is almost as great as the average travel 
mileage of all executives. The idea 
seems to have sunk in rather deeply 
that time is valuable to the sales execu- 
tive. 


How Many Salesmen Are There 
on the Average Sales Force? 

The median average for all re- 
spondents is approximately 30 sales- 
men but because one fifth of the 
respondents have large forces averag- 
ing more than 100 men, the arith- 
metical average is slightly over 50. By 
groups the division is: 


20% have more than 100 men 
5% have 75-99 men 
8% have 50-74 men 
22% have 25-49 men 
oe have 15-24 men 
% have 10-14 men 
np have 5-9 men 
6% have less than 5 men 
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There is MORE NATIONAL 
SPOT ADVERTISING onWFBR 
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stations COMBINED! 
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Ask your Edward 
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Who Pays the Salesmen’s 
Travel Expense? 

The company pays it in 75% of the 
cases. Two per cent of the respond. 
ents made no answer. In one per 
cent there is no travel involved. Four 
per cent of the companies pay it 
partially and 18% pay no part of it. 


Salesmen’s Auto Travel 
The question asked was, ‘What 
proportion of your men travel by pri- 
vate car?’ The responses show: 
In 61% of the companies all travel 
by car 
In 24%, three-fourths of them 
travel by car 
In 4%, one-half of them travel by 
car 
In 2%, one-fourth of them travel 
by car 
In 1%, 10-24% of the men travel 
by car 
In 3%, none of them travels by car 
Five per cent of the respondents 
made no reply, or a qualified answer. 


Policies on Car Purchases 
Thirty-four per cent of the respond- 
ents say that the company purchases 
or leases the cars; 60% neither pur- 
chase nor lease the cars, while 6% 


made qualified answers, such as, 
“lease small number,” or ‘about half 
purchased.” 


A slightly higher percentage—36% 
—-specify both the make and the model 
of the car which the salesmen use, 
while 54% do not specify, and ten 
per cent made qualified answers. 

Six men out of every ten are fa: 
miliar with the rail-auto plan which 
some railroads have inaugurated, but 
only 5% have tried it and those with 
only a small number of men. 


“Are Sales Managers Joiners?” 
It would seem that the typical sales 
executive is pretty much a lone wolf. 
5% belong (either individually or 
through the company) to ten of 
more associations 
1% belong to eight or more 
1% belong to seven or more 
2% belong to six or more 
4% belong to five or more 
8% belong to four or more 

12% belong to three or more 

19% belong to two or more 

27% belong to one 

21% belong to none, 

When shown a list of three national 
organizations and a number of local 
clubs, and asked whether they be 
longed or acted as the company = 
sentative, the responses were as fol- 
lows: 

10% belong to the American Man- 

agement Association 

10% belong to the National Fed- 
eration of Sales Executives 
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For example, they’re writing specifications 

on 93% of the $275,000,000 being invested 

in manufacturing buildings, such as the Bullard 
factory, Bridgeport, Connecticut, shown here. 
They’re responsible for three-fourths of the 
two-and-a-half billion dollar building market. 


ARCHITECTS ARE BUSY! 


Read By More Architects Then Any Other Publication 


ARCHITECTURAL 


F. W. DODGE CORPORATION, 119 Ww. 40th ST., NEW YORK 
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5% belong to the National Indus- 
trial Advertisers Association 
27% belong to the local Chamber 
of Commerce 
7% belong to the local sales man- 
agers club 
15% belong to the local advertising 
club, and 
1% belong to no clubs or associa- 
tions. 
The above percentages total more 
than 100% because some executives 
belong to several of these groups. 


How Many Business Magazines 
Do You Read? 


The question asked was, “How 
many business magazines of your own 
field or industry do you read with a 
fair degree of regularity?” The 
answers show: 

11% read ten or more 

3% read nine 
5% read eight 
i% read seven 
9% read six 
9% read five 

17% read four 

18% read three 

15% read two 

5% read one 
4% read none 

Respondents were also asked about 

their readership of specified general 
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business magazines and magazines in 
the sales or advertising field, but be- 
cause the answers to this question be- 
long more properly in advertising 


. promotion pages they are withheld 


from this study. 


The Biggest Headaches 

The 200 respondents were asked, 
“Looking ahead over the next few 
months, please check the problems 
which you think will be of prime in- 
terest and importance to you.” Four- 
teen problems were listed and the 
answers are as follows: 

114 said, “improving the merchan- 
dising of your product at the 
point of sale” 

113 said, “routine problems in lift- 
ing the average productivity of 
the men on the sales force” 


108 said, “where armament money 
will be spent” 
108 said, “giving the public a bet- 


ter understanding of the merits 
of your product” 

93 said, “developing ideas for good 
short-term sales campaigns, con- 
tests, etc.” 

90 said, “opening up new markets” 

88 said, “effect of draft and Na- 
tional Guard training on your 
sales personnel” 

82 said, “hiring and training new 


salesmen” 

70 said, ‘‘re-pricing, if costs increase 
considerably” 

67 said, “finding new uses for your 
product” 

63 said, “improving public rela- 
tions” 

62 said, “‘revising sales quotas and/ 


or advertising plans by cities to 
conform with changes in busi- 
ness conditions” 

56 said, “adding to your line’ 

37 said, “what to do if large part 
of your factory is taken over for 
army needs.” 


The last question asked was, ‘What 
is your biggest sales problem?” The 
answers were almost too diverse to 
make tabulating possible, but the big- 
gest single group of responses had to 
do with getting a larger share of avail- 
able business, and the second largest, 
with improving sales personnel. Sales 
are booming to such an extent that the 
third largest group had to do with 
problems of filling orders for mer- 
chandise. Other important subjects 
which received more than a scattering 
of mentions were finding new markets 
and opening them economically; get- 
ting additional lines so as to cut down 
sales costs; contacting people con- 
cerned with letting of armament or- 
ders. 
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HETHER national defense 

is to be a matter of prepared- 

ness only, or is to be used 

for the protection of this 
country, increasingly it will be a reason 
for closer relationships between bus- 
iness and its customers. The problems 
already posed in this relationship as 
the result of the defense program are 
many and new, and authorities in the 
field of public relations are shaping 
new approaches in seeking the answers 
to consumer questions that have 
their origins in both political and 
economic developments. That the old 
approaches will not meet the situation 
is accepted. 

It is admitted, too, that an effective 
program concerning public attitudes to 
business policies and practices is now 
a tough job to devise and execute. 
First, it must be a thoroughly scientific 
effort—it must be based on known 
facts. Second, it must not be de- 
fensive. Third, it must provide pre- 
vention and preparedness. In the 
past, American business generally has 
waited for its troubles and problems 
to overtake it. Now the need is to 
prevent them, and to be prepared if 
the sudden and unexpected happens. 
It may be a tough job—but it is a 
vitally urgent one, 


Readjustments Would Be 
Needed 


Certain readjustments in the policies 
and practices of business may be 
necessary in establishing a new bus- 
iness-consumer relationship, but they 
can all be turned to business advan- 
tage if used as a basis for some con- 
structive good will building. It will 
mean, also, a change in attitude on the 
part of business as to what public re- 
lations really are. In the past they 
could easily have been classified as 
propaganda. Much of what is being 
done today could be similarly des- 
ignated, with the disparaging connota- 
tion probably justified, in spite of the 
fact that all promotion and selling, 
whatever the product or cause, are 
forms of propaganda. New condi- 
tions, however, demand recognition of 
the realities in the relations between 
business and the public, and those 
realities will not be recognized if the 
business mind does not get down to 
cases. 
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Business-Consumer Relations 


The Four Main Goals of Business-Consumer Relations; 

Miss Elliott and Retail Groups to Police and Publicize 

Both Price and Quality, Fearing Increase in Former and 
Decrease In Latter 


There can be no denying the 
evidence that public relations have 
made, and will continue to make, an 
essential contribution to the mainte- 
nance of the American system of free 
enterprise. But public relations, in the 
narrow sense in which they have been 
understood, now are not enough. 
There is need for a paralelling and a 
joint effort—that which is known as 
business-consumer relations — made 
necessary by developments in the past 
decade. The two are not the same, 
although they are directed to the 
same end. They augment each other, 
but do not take the place of each 
other. They are both necessary to 
business progress, and one without the 
other in these days, weakens and helps 
make ineffective any program of con- 
fidence building. 

Public relations is a general—or 
overall—effort. Business-consumer re- 
lations is a specific effort, with the 
following as its functions: 

1. It deals with products, their 

worth, their sale and their use. 

2. It interprets the value of the 
goods of industry in terms of 
consumer advantage, 

3. It justifies the results of produc- 
tive enterprise as those results 
advance consumer welfare. 

4. It establishes the proper relation 
between the pocket-book interest 
of consumers, and the satisfac- 
tions that accrue to them as the 
consequence of consumer spend- 
ing. 

In the performance of these func- 
tions, a properly focused business- 
consumer relations program would 
render a saving and surviving service 
to any business interest. 


Danger in the Price Situation 


If the significance of the govern- 
mental emphasis on price and quality 
in the field of consumer goods in the 
national defense program is what it 
appears to be, a program providing for 
an intimate contact between business 
and its customers is as necessary as 
next week's payroll. No business man 
can foresee exactly how the price 
situation will shape up as material 
and labor costs rise, and it seems to be 
an open secret that manufacturers are 
going to be put in a bad light with the 
public if there is any advance in prices 


for consumer goods—whether or not 
the advance is justified. Here is a 
situation in the making that may do 
business some irreparable harm. The 
ready machinery of a_business-con- 
sumer relations program might be the 
safeguard. 


Price-Quality Discussion 


This price-quality question, which 
has held the center of the consumer 
protection stage since the war emerg- 
ency, was again brought out and dis- 
cussed when the National Consumer- 
Retailer Council held its annual dinner 
meeting in New York City last week. 
The speakers were Miss _ Harriet 
Elliott, consumer adviser on the 
Advisory Commission to the Council 
of National Defense, and Dr. David 
R. Craig, president, American Retail 
Federation, who read the speech sched- 
uled to be given by Fred Lazarus, Jr., 
chairman of the Retailers’ Advisory 
Committee, to Miss Elliott. Mr. 
Lazarus was kept away from the 
dinner by illness. The Consumer 
Adviser, in her talk, stressed both 
quality standards and price controls, 
while Mr. Lazarus dwelt principally on 
the matter of voluntary business action 
to prevent runaway prices. 


Quality Standards Lacking 


Miss Elliott declared she expected 
that strides in the use of quality stand- 
ards for consumer goods, as well as 
cooperative efforts to avoid price in- 
creases, would mark the present na- 
tional emergency. She said that con- 
sumers should know and understand 
any modification of quality in any 
products “in order that they can adjust 
their buying intelligently.” Express- 
ing amazement at the great need for 
basic research and performance tests 
for consumer goods, the Consumer 
Adviser said she had been ‘“‘surprised 
to find that standards by which to 
designate the quality of consumer 
goods are available for so few prod- 
ucts.” By conference, said Miss Elliott, 
her division would attempt to correct 
unjustified price increase, but that 
failing “in serious cases, appropriate 
government agencies will be called 
upon for action.” 


Business to Make Choice 


Mr. Lazarus pointed out that ‘‘bus- 
iness in general, and the retail business 
in particular, has the choice of de- 
ciding whether the government is to 
enter the price picture, or whether by 
intelligent action and _ self-restraint 
they will do everything in their power 
to prevent unnecessary price increases 
and continue the supply of goods to 
the public at prices which the public 
can afford to pay. The decision is easy 
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to make and the game is worth trying 
hard to win,” he added. Retail leaders 
desire to work within the economic 
system, without government regula- 
tion, as far as possible, Mr. Lazarus 
said, declaring that the success of the 
program depends on business itself. 


Wholesalers Are Summoned 


Miss Elliott is continuing her round- 
up of business in the government’s 
price control program, and now has 
invited wholesale distributors to meet 
with her in Washington on Novem- 
ber 12. The conference, said Miss 
Elliott, will be the result of requests 
from the wholesale trades who have 
watched the outcome of the retailer 
conference held some time ago. The 
conference will seek to bring about the 
active cooperation of wholesalers in 
avoiding unwarranted price increases 
in consumer goods, Miss Elliott an- 
nounced. It is expected that more 
than 150 dealers representing about 
75 wholesale trade groups will attend 
the conference. Since the retail and 
wholesale trade will be active in the 
consumer division of the defense 
program, it has been suggested that 
manufacturers may yet be included, at 
their own request, or at the invitation 
of Miss Elliott. 


Consumer Interest Wide 


That the question of standards is 
one that business must work out in 
close cooperation with consumers, is 
indicated by the growing interest 
among homemakers in Federal stand- 
ards of quality for food products and 
how to make use of them. So numer- 
ous are requests for such information 
that the Agricultural Marketing Serv- 
ice has brought out a new publication 
titled ‘‘The Consumer and the Stand- 
ardization of Farm Products.’”’ The 
pamphlet discusses buying, according 
to Federal grades, of meats, poultry, 
eggs, butter, fruits and vegetables, 
honey and other foods for which 
United States standards have been 
established. The continued activity of 
the government in this field will in- 
crease consumer interest in the matter 
of standards, and calls for immediate 
business participation if it is not to 
get out of the hands of industry 
altogether. 


Los Angeles Does It 

Getting down to cases is the method 
used by the Better Business Bureau of 
Los Angeles in carrying out its bus- 
iness-consumer_ relations program. 
This Bureau, some time ago appointed 
a Consumer Advisory Committee as 
the liaison group between the organ- 
ization and consumer-buyers, Recently, 
the Committee, of which Mrs. Gert- 
tude Pat Millikan is chairman, 
sponsored an all-day conference on the 
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subject, “What Does the Consumer 
Want?” The event was featured by a 
demonstration of the problem of con- 
sumer protection, a presentation of the 
processes of the production and dis- 
tribution of furniture serving as an 
example. Experts in both fields were 
heard, and Mrs. Average American 
was on hand to ask all the questions 
and get all the answers. 


Will Develop 

To develop a long range consumer 
program, speakers at the conference 
discussed such subjects as consumer 
responsibility and consumer _ safe- 
guards, leaders in education, business 


Program 


and consumer activity being brought in 
to air all angles of the common in- 
terests involved. 


(Continued on page 71) 


TOO BUSY TO READ? 


But aren’t you missing articles in trade papers 
and magazines that are of vital importance to 
your business? The Scanners read all current 
publications, mark the articles and references in 
It's a digest service 
Special re- 
search for speeches and articles, Write: 
The Scanners, P. O. Box 145, Madison Sq. Sta- 
New York, N. Y. 


which you are interested. 
tailored to your individual needs. 
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Building Permits 


in NASHVILLE 


In the first 6 months of 1940 the value of build- 
ing permits in Nashville exceeded the total for 


1939. 


While commercial expansion represents a gen- 
erous share of this up-surge, the news that resi- 
dential construction is up 100% indicates for 
the advertiser an expanding market of able-to- 


buy customers. 


Of the 241,318 persons in metropolitan Nash- 
ville—96% are reached by these newspapers. 


Naghville Barer. NASHVILLE TENNESSEAN 


EVENING 


MORNING SUNDAY 


NEWSPAPER PRINTING CORPORATION 
Agents 


National Representatives, The Branham Co. 


Wanted: a Delousing for Our 


Infested Business Letters! 


Many a sale dies of suffocation somewhere in the middle of a letter 


which wheezes along from one stock phrase and mine-run clause 


to another. Let’s outlaw such letters and begin to talk like sales- 


men instead of robots! 


By BR. Bx 


AURNER, Ph.D. 


Professor of Business Administration 
University of Wisconsin 


S we pass the open door of an 
office, our ear is caught by the 
drone of a voice apparently 
dictating a business letter: 

“Gentlemen: ... er. In re- 
ply . . .uh to your favor of 
the tenth instant, comma, in which 

hmmm you give facts to 
support your claim for credit with us, 
comma, we beg to advise you that 
same is inadequate from the point of 
view of our company, period, para- 
graph. 

"Ae. «> Sem Although 
we regret that the information given 
ee Oe makes it impossible 
to grant credit as requested, comma, 
wewill ... uh... fill your order 
provided check is sent in advance as 
... @f.. . specified per our quota- 
tion of . . . uh recent date, 
period, paragraph. 

“Trusting this arrangement will be 
entirely satisfactory, and regretting 
that we are unable to extend credit on 
an open account at this time, comma, 
+ « 0... We beg to remain, 
comma, ’ and the voice drones 
on, 


Trite and Insulting 


We have just heard the dictating of 
a letter that, if it were not so typical 
of many still being dictated today, 
would seem a horrible travesty on 
modern correspondence. True it is 
that this letter is full of worn and 
weary phrases and that it is hopelessly 
old-fashioned. But that defect is not 
the most serious. The tone of the 
letter is so offensive that it would not 
be surprising if the reader were never 
to place another order with the con- 
cern. Through faulty language and 
faulty tone, this dictator is an active 
business-killer. 

Stock phraseology is the ruinous 
enemy of effective letters. Nothing so 
quickly destroys the freshness and 
sincerity of a business letter as a set 
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of stock phrases. Here is a selected 
list of the worst of them: 
according to our records 
advise 
as per 
as stated above 
at all times 
at any early date 
at hand 
at this time 
beg to acknowledge 
beg to inform or advise 
beg to remain 
contents carefully noted 
enclosed herewith 
enclosed please find 
esteemed favor 
even date 
hand you herewith 
hoping to hear from you soon 
in reply we wish to advise 
permit us to state 


pleased be advised that 


recent date 

same, or credit for same, or Hope same 
is O. K. 

thanking you in advance (and similar 
participial conclusions) 


the writer 

trusting this is satisfactory 

ultimo, proximo, instant (ult.. prox., 
inst.) 


we remain, and oblige 

wish to advise, say 

would state, would say 

you claim 

your complaint 

Such curiosities are now not in use 
in the language anywhere else than in 
business letters. Wordy and clumsy, 
they trip the writer into saying what 
he may not mean at all. Stock phrases 
are double waste, They are not merely 
bad English; they are bad business. 

A well-known general manager, 
after an intensive study of carbon 
copies of letters going out from his 
firm, calculated that to get rid of only 
the stock phrases would cut the aver- 
age length of the letters 30%! 

A national company once lost the 
business of another concern, amount- 
ing to a million dollars a year, be- 
cause its letters were so poor. The 
second concern came to the conclusion 
that no organization could write letters 
so wooden, so inaccurate, so careless, 
and so slovenly and still be doing a 
sound business in other respects. The 
loss of these orders made it evident to 
the first concern that it is as important 
to maintain the same careful appear- 
ance and tone on paper as in personal 


OLD STYLE: WORDY 
Your inquiry of November 21 re 
Encyclopedia Britannica, 13th Edition 
Prospectus, at hand, and in reply wish 
to state that we are this day forward- 
ing to you under separate cover, copy 
of prospectus asked for, which we 
think will serve to give you a fair idea 

of what the latest edition is like. 


We have received your letter of 
April 14, in which you ask about cur- 
rent Packard advertising as used in our 
advanced courses. In reply we wish to 
say that we shall be glad to give you 
the information requested. 


This is in reply to your letter of 
April 19, which was received today and 
in which you ask about a bond of the 
Hudson Towers issue, No. 82, for 
$1,000. In answer we wish to state 
that this bond was cashed on the date 
of maturity, June 26, 19.., by the Uni- 
versity Avenue National Bank, and we 
wish to advise further that said bank 
credited the account in question with 
principal and interest in full. 


How You Can Eliminate the “Canned” 


Flavor from Your Letters 


MODERN, DIRECT 


We are glad to send you at once, in 
response to your request of November 
21, a copy of the Britannica Prospectus. 
From it you can get an excellent idea 
of the contents of the latest Britannica 


It is a pleasure to give you the in- 
formation, asked for in your letter of 
April 14, about current Packard adver- 
tising used in our advanced courses. 


The Hudson Towers bond No. 82 of 
$1,000, about which you inquire in 
your letter of April 19, was cashed on 
June 26, 19—, the date of maturity, by 
the University Avenue National Bank, 
which credited the account in full. 
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salesmanship. 

Some time ago the following letter, 
creaking with wooden language, ar- 
rived in the mail: 

“In reply to your letter of the 
26th inst., wish to advise that 
the writer is contemplating a 
trip to your city August eighth 
or ninth, and will then call on 
you. 

“We also wish to state that 
we have a very nice line of 
Wrought Iron and Copper, and 
feel quite certain that we will 
have what you want in our line 
of sketches. 

“Thanking you for your in- 

quiry, we beg to remain,” 


Platitudes Are Kill-joys 


The writer of that letter smothered 
his message in a mass of dull and 
commonplace wordage. He missed a 
splendid chance to make vivid the 
anticipation of his coming. His task 
was to heighten the desire of the 


reader to see the suitable designs and 


illustrations. 


“It was a real pleasure to get 
your letter of July 26, in which 
you asked me to come over to 
show you some of our interest- 
ing fixtures. I expect to get to 
Madison on August 8 or 9. Just 
as soon as I arrive, I will ar- 
range to call on you at a time 
convenient to you. 


“You will admire, I think, 
some of our distinctive work in 
wrought iron and copper, in 
which you are interested. I shall 
bring along some beautiful 
hand-drawn designs and my 
regular illustrated brochures. 


“Once more, thank you for 
your inquiry.” 


First sentences are particularly 
susceptible to stock phrases unless 
they are written with care. Avoid 
these ‘‘Obsoletes”’ 


Yours received and contents noted and 
in reply 

Replying to your letter, we would say 

We have your letter, and in reply will 
cay 

Referring to (or Answering) your letter 

I write in regard to (Unnecessary—the 
reader can see from your letter that 
you are writing.) 


Use, instead, these strong openings: 


(1) Show action that has been taken: 
"We have decided to accept your recom- 
mendation of November 21, after confer- 
ring with our departmental executives.” 
"Our vice-president, Mr. Thompson, has 
just reported to me the figures on the ex- 
cellent showing you made in your recent 
regional contest.” 


(2) Express pleasure or regret: “Thank 
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...the Bell “Airacobra” 


One of America’s fastest, most formidable single-engine interceptor-pursuit 
planes! Its top speed is a secret. Armed with machine guns and cannon, the 
Airacobra is a deadly fighter . . . Mass production deliveries are now being 
made to the U.S. and British Governments. Bell Aircraft Corporation uses 
Ediphones, “. . . to help us break through the bottleneck of business detail; 
let us focus on the vital problem of national defense.” 


(NG a 


a SMERICAN BUSINESS MAN 


Ses. 
RRS: 
ei 


”“ Ediphone 


Your business, too, can be prepared for greater production...armed against 
keener competition. Surveys show that the average executive increases his 

capacity an hour a day with the Edison Voicewriter. 
Talk your work away—give your secretary a chance to become a real 
assistant! A beautiful 812” x 11” Streamlined Ediphone (above) for your 
desk top—a beautiful, new floor model for your desk side. 


No Obligation! Send for booklet “RE-ARM 
THE AMERICAN EXECUTIVE.” (Incidentally, see how 
long it takes you to call your secretary and dictate this re- 


quest. On an Ediphone you can do it in only 15 seconds.) 


Address Dept. $11, Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West Orange, N. J., 
or Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., 610 Bay Street, Toronto. 
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HOW TO 


G0-T0-TOWNS 


ARY PERKINS made a call at the 
other side of town last night. In 
Chicago, New York, or the like, a whole 55¢ 
plus the dime for the driver would have seen 


her home. But she never thought of a taxi 
—and easily walked it, as usual. That’s what 
leaves many a 65¢ for many a Mary to spend 
on cosmetics or something. Life is like that 
in Small Town America. 


36% more individual homes went up 
in U. S. towns under 25,000 than in 
all larger places, says the Department 
of Commerce, comparing 1940 to ’39 
(6 months). What do you advertise 
for home-building, home-equipment, 
home use? THE HOUSEHOLD 
MAGAZINE goes where home activity 
is greatest . .. 1,825,000 circulation, 
mostly in places under 25,000. Go to 
towns with HOUSEHOLD. 


The latest Hall Editorial Analysis impartially 
reports HOUSEHOLD’s 9% increase in ed- 
itorial content. All but one competitor shrank 
editorially. Of Hall’s 175 “basic topics” 
HOUSEHOLD covered g1, exceeding all com- 
petition in the women’s field. 


Iliin Cana’ east 


EDITOR 


Directness—liveliness— good writing 
—no “padding” — enables HOUSE- 
HOLD to be interesting on plenty of 
meaningful subjects. Only the alert 
want a magazine like HOUSEHOLD. 
It goes to 1,825,000 alert-minded, 
larger-than-average families, most of 
whom live in the towns under 25,000 
— where every index shows retail con- 
ditions most flourishing today. Insist 
on looking that up. 


Sell people where they live and you sell them 
wherever they buy. You sell 1,825,000 fam- 
ilies via THE HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE... 
Arthur Capper, Publisher, Topeka, Kansas. 
New York—420 Lexington Ave. Chicago 
—180 N. Michigan Ave. Detroit — 3-161 
General Motors Bldg. San Francisco— 1207 
Russ Bldg. 


you for your December 9th remittance of 
$85." “It is surely pleasing to have you 
take us into your confidence in the matter 
of the AAA action,” 

(3) Make a specific statement: “The 
actual figure for car-loadings for August, 
about which you inqutre in your letter of 
September 3, I find to be 798,443.” 

These simple principles or a reason- 
able combination of them add power, 
variety, and originality. They free the 
opening sentence from stock phrases. 

Wilbur Wright, the famous avia- 
tion pioneer, once remarked that he 
could fly on a kitchen table if he could 
find a motor powerful enough. So, 
too, regardless of how bad a first 
sentence yOu may write, you can still 
convey your idea to the reader if you 
repeat it enough times in the follow- 
ing paragraphs and if he has enough 
patience to hear you through. These 
are “kitchen-table’” methods, Wilbur 
Wright would never have chosen to 
fly on a kitchen table, even if he could 
have found a motor powerful enough 
to give it the necessary lift. Not even 
the finest motor yet built would have 
persuaded him to select a kitchen table 
for a flying device so long as he 
could have found anything better. 
Nor do you want to put your letter to 
a disadvantage by trying to make a 
flying start with a “kitchen-table”’ first 
sentence. 


Don’t Forget a “Sock” Finale 


Last sentences, like first sentences, 
are particularly susceptible to stock 
phrases. Any participial conclusion 
(an expression beginning with thank- 
ing, trusting, hoping, assuring, believ- 
ing, or the like) is a stock phrase. 
Never use it, 

The last sentence gives the final im- 
pression, brings everything, in a sense, 
to its psychological peak. A _ short- 
story writer works for a strong climax. 
A good salesman knows that he must 
make the most of his last minute. An 
experienced jury lawyer, in making 
his closing argument, may end on a 
crashing crescendo of emotional ap- 
peal, or may lower his voice to a 
whisper, to get a strong effect, These 
skilled men stage their endings. They 
want their parting words to clinch 
their efforts. Letters, too, in their 
more conservative way, may end with 
force. But if they are to end with 
force, every stale, hackneyed, and 
commonplace expression must be 
whittled away. 

In the parlance of the show bus- 
iness you are—let it be always remem- 
bered—working for “socks.” Not 
that you must shout in what you say 

but that you say it with firm- 
ness, courtesy, sincerity, and in fresh 
language. 

Suppose of 


one your friends 


walked up to you on the street and in 
a singsong voice began: “Replying to 
your statement of yesterday when | 
met you on this same corner, would 
say that I am of the opinion that you 
were in error re the matter of Sail- 
High golf balls, as per your sugges. 
tions im Our previous conversation. 
Hoping my conclusion meets with 
your approval, and trusting that we 
shall have the pleasure of meeting 
again on this corner tomorrow, I beg to 
remain, Yours very truly.”” Your friend 
might escape before you realized 
the absurdity of the situation; but if 
he did, it would be because you were 
standing open-mouthed with astonish- 
ment. This is a fair illustration of 
how stock phrases destroy personality, 


Talk—Don’t Write 


One of the golden secrets of all 
letter writing is to be natural. Why 
do so many dictators cloak their 
thoughts in heavily pompous p'irase- 
ology? Perhaps because it has never 
occurred to them that a letter should 
be natural conversation! “It’s always 
a pleasure to meet new friends,” 
writes an expert sales-letter executive 
as the first sentence of a letter wel- 
coming new customers, people whom 
he had never met. “You feel it in 
business just as you do in everyday 
life.” That writing is good because it 
is natural. 

The most effective cure for stock 
phraseology is clear common-sense 
talk addressed to the reader as if he 
were being spoken to as he sat on the 
other side of the desk. Visualize the 
reader, and then talk to him—care- 
fully. Say to yourself, ‘I am master- 
ing the art of /etter-talking. 1 am talk- 
ing to my reader as if he were now 
with me, but I am putting my words 
in black and white only because dis- 
tance makes it necessary to do so.” 
One businessman, working with 4 
stenographer, releases himself from 
the deadly grip of stock phraseology 
by saying, “Now, if you please, ! 
want to falk to Mr. White about our 
electric generators”; and he proceeds 
to talk in a conversational manner 
that suggests a pleasant, living and 
breathing interview. 

A letter may be regarded, substan- 
tially, as a careful, natural, often 
pleasant, business conversation f¢- 
duced to writing. Notice the emphasis 
on the word natural. A business letter, 
of course, must always be more con- 
cise, more logical, than average con- 
versation; but it should make use of 
the same principles of personal force 
and conversational directness _ that 
guide an interview between business- 
men on opposite sides of a desk. 
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The Grocer with the 
tall silk hat 


Mr. McGinnis is the grocer down on the 
corner, a proud and prosperous man who likes to 
wear a silk hat when he goes to church on Sunday. 

Now not many grocers, prosperous though 
they may be, wear silk hats. And even with Mr. 
McGinnis, the hat is merely a symbol of well-being. 
Just as Mr. McGinnis himself is a symbol. 

Mr. McGinnis is not one grocer only, but 
lots of grocers. In fact, he is 46% of all grocers in 
New York City. And what makes him prosperous is 
the fact that he sells from 60% to 70% of all the gen- 
erally advertised grocery products bought in the city. 

What makes Mr. McGinnis a prosperous 
grocer is his trade, of course—54% of all the families 
in the city, the families whose incomes are average 
and above. They are easier to sell. They buy more 
and they buy more often. They are therefore more 
profitable to sell. 

, That’s why we call them the Profit Half 
of the New York market. And in this Profit Half, The 
: New York Times reaches 221,840 housewives week- 
; days, 414,180 Sundays—one of the largest markets of 
: women reached by any newspaper anywhere. 
r 

| 


If you'd like to see yourself sporting a tall 
and highly polished silk hat, a schedule of advertising 
in The New York Times is a good way to get one. 
$ We'll be glad to give you all the facts you need. 


The New Pork Times 


“ALL THE NEWS THAT'S FIT TO PRINT” 
ADVERTISING OFFICES: CHICAGO + DETROIT + LOS ANGELES + SAN FRANCISCO 
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This Magazine Is a Clearing 
House for Tested Sales Ideas 


Swift & Co.’s “Merchandiser” is a hard-working little sheet built 


mostly from true selling stories from the field. The salesmen lap 


it up like cream. 


They love the publicity—and make money 


stealing each other’s merchandising stunts. 


Based on an interview with 


O.E. 


JONES 


Vice-President in Charge of Sales, 


Swift & Co., Chicago 


OME years ago Swift & Co. began 
to publish a house organ devoted 
entirely to selling. Called the 
“Swift Merchandiser,’ it goes 

monthly to approximately 4,500 sales- 
men actively covering the United 
States. Copies sent to executives and 
to employes who have retired on pen- 
sion, the latter mainly in a spirit of 
good will because these men retain a 
keen interest in the affairs of the com- 
pany, bring the total circulation up to 
about 6,500 

The Merchandiser is, first an ‘‘ex- 
perience” publication. Its main pur- 
pose is to supply a medium for the 
exchange of selling ideas. In this it 
stands apart from many house organs 
which, as a general rule, devote their 
space to personalities, building fellow- 
ship. The idea back of the Swift 
publication is that it should actually 
build more and better sales. - 

SM asked O. E. Jones, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales, to put his 
estimate on its value. Mr. Jones said: 

“We can’t get away from the fact 
that the salesman is always in close 
touch with the trade. Many of our 
best sales ideas come from him. We 
encourage our men to pass all good 
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ideas along. Through the “Swift 
Merchandiser” we can pass them on to 
other salesmen. 

“The ideas we want most are those 
which move the goods from dealers’ 
shelves. We must find ways to earn 
profits for our dealer customers. We 
are trying to sell more items through 
more outlets to more consumers all the 
time, and that’s the primary idea we 
stress. 

“In this unusual house organ we 
continuously give full credit to the in- 
dividual salesman. That gives him 
encouragement. We know by experi- 
ence that our men respond favorably 
to it. That's natural for any man, 
whatever his work might be. If a 
salesman gets a little down-hearted 
and finds that ‘it can’t be done’ feel- 
ing coming over him, he’s likely to 
snap out of it when he reads of the 
successes of other salesmen. It has 
been a grand stimulator.” 

Here is how the stories go: One 
of the oldest and best grocery stores 
in Oregon added a meat market. 
Business wasn't coming up to expec- 
tations. Two Swift salesmen worked 
out a sales plan built around a large 
window display featuring Swift's Pre- 


chandiser,” edited for salesmen 
only, carries pictures and stories 
of successful sales promotions. 
These 
chants, identify them by town 


promote — the 


Every issue of the “Swift Mer- 


stories name the mer- 


and location, and give the 
names of the Swift salesmen 
who got the sale and helped to 
merchandising. 
Both merchants and salesmen 
find pride in being selected for 
special mention in the house 
organ. 


mium stock show beef. It was timed 
to mesh with the Pacific International 
Livestock Exposition. 

The sale, with liberal advertising by 
the dealer and point-of-sale promo- 
tion, plus the window, developed an 
enormous week-end business. It fixed 
the market so well in the minds of the 
public that the store’s meat sales were 
permanently doubled in volume. 

Another Swift salesman of Winni- 
peg, Canada, one day flew north for 
500 miles to Island Lake. He got an 
order for 10,000 pounds of Swift 
products from a chain of fur trading 
posts at spots in the far North bear- 
ing such names as God’s Lake, Nor- 
way House and Favorable Lake. An 
airline freighter took the shipment in 
five flights. 


Tie-in Plugs Jump Sales 


A retail establishment in a small 
town was arriving at its twelfth anni- 
versary. A Swift salesman urged the 
owner to put on an eight-day anniver- 
sary sale. Result: Sales totaling more 
than 20,000 pounds of Swift products! 

One Chinese merchant in Honolulu, 
Hawaii, was opening a new store. A 
local salesman aided him in his pro- 
motional campaign which included a 
double-page spread and a half page 
of display in the local newspapers. 
Pictures were run showing the interior 
and exterior of the store. Result: A 
large sale. 

In a recent issue of the “Swift Mer- 
chandiser” is the story of a “retailer 
extraordinary” in a small Michigan 
town with a population of a little more 
than 100. Cooperating with a com- 
pany salesman, who works out of Chi- 
cago, the retailer puts on some most 
amazing sales. He specializes in quar- 
ters of beef, whole hams, bacon by the 
slab, and other items by the box. He 
has a mailing list that reaches out into 
the surrounding country through 74 
post offices. He holds special “weeks.” 
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If Women Are Your 
Best Customers — 


Consider This: 


There's a Woman 


on Every Page.....in Every Column of 


THE DALLAS NEWS 


Down Texas way, women read their in all income brackets, take their cue from 
favorite newspaper—The Dallas Morning The News’ authentic style news-matter and 
News — general news, sports, editorials advertising. 
(matters that are traditionally in the “for 


men only” category). They also go in, in a 

big way, for amusements, foods, fashions, BETTER COVERAGE OF ALL NEWS 

household hints. Women recognize the AND MAXIMUM ATTENTION TO WOM- 

solid merit of The News in ALL depart- EN’S DEPARTMENTS MAKE THE 

ments. DALLAS NEWS THE OVERWHELMING 
Women appreciate The News’ leadership FIRST-CHOICE DAILY AMONG THOSE 

in style. The “pace setters” among them, OF ITS MARKET. 


Sell the Readers of The News and You Have Sold the Dallas Market 


The Dallas Morning News 


Representatives: JOHN B. WOODWARD, Inc. Member BASIC NEWSPAPER GROUP, Inc. 
Affiliates: The Semi-Weekly Farm News, The Texas Almanac and State 
Industrial Guide. Radio Stations WFAA (50,000 watts) KGKO (5,000 watts) 


—— 
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Part of a 10,000-pound order of Swift products being shipped by air to fur trading 


posts more than 500 miles north of Winnipeg. 


deliver the order. 
often carries pictures like this. 


Five round trips by air were made to 


The Swift Merchandiser, published entirely for Swift salesmen, 
Pictures have shown deliveries being made by dog 


team, camel caravans, and mule pack teams in various parts of the world. 


Stories like these run _ steadily 
through all numbers of the “Swift 
Merchandiser.” Pictures are run of 
the salesmen and the merchants, of 
their stores, pictures of rail car ship- 
ments and truck shipments. The 
stories please the merchants, because 
the salesmen always show them copies 
of the magazine. 

When a Kansas City salesman was 
cited as the winner of a courtesy award 
during a courtesy campaign held in 
that city, the ‘Merchandiser’ told how 
it happened. Just as a traffic light was 
changing, a woman's hat blew off and 
landed against his car. Though he 
missed the light by waiting, he helped 
her to recover it. He was given a 
card making him a member of the Big 
Brothers’ Safety Club. A news item 
appeared in the Kansas City news- 
papers, too. 


Hot Dogs! The Idea Worked 


In Cleveland Swift's city sales or- 
ganization had a bright idea. They 
wanted to push Premium tender 
frankfurts. Every man was dressed 
up in a high silk topper, and went to 
work. They were scattered through 
the city in retail stores. When night 
came there wasn’t a pound of frank- 
furts in any of the stores, and sales 
were 70% greater than for the same 
day the previous year. 

A limited number of Swift salesmen 
are regularly elected to a sales order 
known as “Keepers of the Golden 
Key.” This honor is a reward for 
some special accomplishment in sell- 
ing. The salesman selected wins a 
trip, all expenses ~~ to either Chi- 
cago or New York. But there’s one 
other thing he must do. This is to 
write, during the coming year, a brief, 
pithy statement for publication in the 
“Merchandiser,” giving his fellow 
salesmen some worth while sales ideas. 
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One branch house salesman in 
Florida gave this as his contribution: 
(He called it “Commandments.” ) 

1—Don’t forget to sell 

Swift's products. 
2—Don't knock a competitor's products. 
3—-Don’t smoke in the dealer's store un- 
less he invites you to. 
4—Don’t stand in the way of clerks or 
their customers. 
5—Don’t call your dealer by his given 
name in the presence of his customers. 
6—Don't borrow from or loan money to 
your dealers. 


7—Don’t spit on the dealer's floor. 


8—Don’t eat dealer’s crackers or candy 
without paying for them. 

9—Don’t knock your boss or your com- 
pany. 

10—Don’t forget that business is there— 
that the quality of your products rates 
it—that you should merit it yourself 
through service—but you must ask 
for it. 


yourself on 


A branch house salesman in New 
York contributed this idea which, he 
says, has brought him sales: 

“Recently, while carrying samples 
of various assortments of canned 
foods, I found that by quoting dealers 
the price either by the case or by the 
dozen I wasn’t as successful in selling 
as I should be. It came to me that 
if I would quote the dealer prices in 
the same way that he quotes them to 
customers I might be more successful. 


Presenting Prices Gently 


“I figured out what each item 
would cost the retailer per unit. Then 
I marked the price right on the can, 
i.e., 15 cents if the product sold at 
$1.80 per dozen, and so on. By do- 
ing this the retailer knew just what a 
single can of the product would cost 
him and he knew what profit he would 
realize from it. 

“It also made him feel like buying 
because the price was in cents rather 


than in dollars. By actual experience 
I proved this method a very effective 
way to sell canned goods to dealers, 
I averaged selling a good assortment 
to almost every dealer on my route.” 

Another salesman, in Vermont, be. 
lieves he has an idea in collecting 
that’s worth passing on to other sales. 
men through the “Merchandiser.” He 
writes: 

“Collecting is the hardest part of 
sclling—that is, collecting without 
making enemies. A salesman must 
collect to terms to sell more goods. 
I've discovered that this plan helps me 
a great deal. Approach your customer 
something like this: 

““Mr. Dealer, you have weekly 
terms with us and my statement shows 
you are now behind. We are not par- 
ticularly worried about the figures 
over here to the right, but one thing 
we are checking on are the dates 
shown here to the left, for by cutting 
down the dates on the statement we 
cut down the length of the time.’ 

“In that way a salesman doesn't 
mention money. I’ve found that it 
works to such an extent that we have 
cut down our days’ average 9.9 in five 
months’ time.” 

Every issue carries from three to 
five of these little ‘‘experience stories” 
written by star salesmen — men who 
have made exceptional records because 
they are holders of the key. 

Special promotions are regularly 
stressed through the pages of the 
house organ. The March issue head- 
lined: ‘Easter Plans Greatest in His- 


tory.” 


Organ Plays Up Sales Talks 


This told of the national advertising 
campaign carried in five national mag- 
azines, combined circulation 11,272,- 
974, and to millions of newspaper 
readers, plus point-of-sale store mate- 
rial and plan—all set to push Swift's 
premium ham to new high sales levels. 

The “Swift Merchandiser’ runs reg- 
ularly 24 pages and cover. It's all 
solid sales talk except one department 
called “Milestones.” In this depatt- 
ment, which usually runs two-thirds of 
a page, some Winchelling is done. It's 
set aside for intimate peepings into 
the lives of Swift salesmen such 4s 

. wedding bells . . . born to. . 
appointed . . . promoted . . . trans- 
ferred . . . he’s a six-pound boy... 
there’s a little lady in the home of. 
And they like it! 

Swift executives, who have checked 
with care, believe that few house Of- 
gans anywhere are read with greater 
interest or more care. They think it 1s 
because, in the main, of these two 
reasons: 
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_ Business Has 
the GREEN LIGHT Ja 


in Detroit 


© Not in Ten Years Have Conditions 
for Profitable Selling Been More 
Favorable In This Great Market! 


Detroit is enjoying one of its best fall seasons. There are many 
contributing factors. Thousands of new 1941 automobiles are rolling 
off production lines daily; a defense program totaling nearly ONE 
HUNDRED MILLION dollars is getting under way; residential and 
factory construction is booming; thousands of NEW JOBS are being 
created and payrolls are headed toward NEW HIGHS. 


Yes, business has “the green light” in Detroit this fall... AND 
ADVERTISERS HAVE A UNIQUE OPPORTUNITY. Not only 
are selling conditions in this exceptional market more favorable than 
at any time in ten years, but also few, if any, great markets are so 
economical to cover! Here, one newspaper, THE NEWS, will take 
your sales message into 634% of all the newspaper-reading homes 
of the city, and News coverage is densest where buying power is 
highest! 80.5% of the great city and trading area weekday circula- 
tion of The News is HOME DELIVERED by exclusive Detroit 
News carriers. 


Total Net Paid Circulation 
for 6 Months Period Ending Sept. 30, 1940 
Weekdays, 340,022; Sundays, 404,142 


The Detroit News 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 
New York: I. A. KLEIN, Inc. Chicago: J. E. LUTZ 
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i—Names appear steadily and con- 
sistently through the magazine; every 
salesman knows his name will appear 
if he does some special sort of job. 
Getting your name jin it is a recogni- 
tion; something worth while. You 
want to know who's “making” those 
columns. 

2—The successes and achievements 
recorded are the successes and achieve- 
ments of fellows who rate and rank 
much like yourself. It’s a book about 
what Swift salesmen are doing, written 
for Swift salesmen, and by them. If 
you watch, you get new ideas offered 
out of the experiences of other fel- 
lows. 


In laying out the program for this 
magazine, some of the sales executives 
were dubious about printing the names 
of customers, giving sales totals in 
pounds, telling of various sales suc- 


cesses. They felt that these things 
were company secrets and to reveal 
them was telling too much to com- 
petitors. This early concern has dis- 
appeared. The controlling factor is to 
give the salesmen in the field full 
credit for accomplishment and the 
benefit of sound merchandising ideas. 
Every Swift salesman — 4,500 of ’em 
—gets a monthly report of what's 
doing, how and why. 
Said Mr. Jones: “It pans out.” 


Marketing Flashes 


A New Now-You-See-It Now-You-Don’t Glass— 
GM Keeps Alive Part of the World’s Fair Show 


Colored Smoke 


Feminine smokers may now keep 
the smoke out of their eyes with ciga- 
rette holders that mix or match with 
their costumes. Kirsten Pipe Co., 
Seattle, has introduced its radiator-type 
holder in a “Smart Set,” consisting of 
a mouthpiece and ramrod and five 
duralumin radiators in peach, blue, 
natural metal, red and gold. The dif- 
ferently colored radiators may be 
slipped on in a second to suit milady’s 
dress or mood. 

“Flatter your eyes, pick up the color 
of your favorite necklace,” etc., Kir- 
sten in saying in newspapers and in 
Harper's Bazaar and Mademoiselle, 
through Pacific National agency, Se- 
attle. Sets sell for $7.50. Department 
stores are featuring them in their 
smoking, jewelry, gown, gift, millinery 
and beauty departments, for they have 
sales tie-in to all these products. 


Sun Glasses for Winter 

American Optical Co., Southbridge, 
Mass., has begun a Fall and Christmas 
promotion for its Polaroid day glasses 
in an attempt to level out the Winter 
sales slump. Icy roads can be just as 
glaring as beaches in the Summer, and 
highway glare is almost as bad at one 
season as another. Hence, there is an 
untapped market for sun glasses all 
year. 


American is wrapping its Polaroid 
glasses in Christmas colors with a gift 
card; providing dealers with special 
display material; giving them ‘‘deals” ; 
and telling them and the public about 
the whole idea in trade and consumer 
ads. 


Sunny Sally 


Fresh spinach in transparent pack- 
ages has been on the market for some 
time in several cities, but Sunny Sally 
Vegetable Growers, Los Angeles, is 
probably the first firm to put out a 
full line of vegetables in peek-a-boo 
containers. 

Starting with clean-washed spinach 
in ten-ounce bags, vegetable salad— 
several different vegetables grated, 
with a little sack attached containing 
directions and the makings of French 
dressing—was added to the line. Fruit 
salad—grated carrots, chopped celery, 
raisins, maraschino cherries, etc.—was 
next. Then came a soup pack—seven 
diced vegetables with a chicken flavor. 

William Carillo, head of the com- 
pany, is a produce broker whose busi- 
ness was formerly dormant in Winter. 
The transparent bags were his wife’s 
idea. Since they have sold well on 
convenience and appearance, he has 
installed machinery for preparing the 
fruits and vegetables just as they ar- 
rive from the fields. Because the pack- 
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aged foods will stay fresh for at least 
72 hours, they are shipped consider. 
able distances. 

Modest in size at present, Sunny 
Sally, Produceman Carillo believes, 
will grow because it saves work in the 
kitchen. 


One-a-Day 

Miles Laboratories, Inc., Elkhart, 
Ind., has placed on the market “One. 
a-Day” vitamin A and D tablets in 35- 
and 85-cent size containers. ‘‘Each 
tablet contains vitamins A and D 
equivalent to two teaspoonfuls of cod 
liver oil,” says the company’s agency, 
Wade, of Chicago. 

A slogan is to be plugged on Miles’ 
three radio programs: ‘‘One-a-Day is 
all you take. One-a-Day is all you 
need and One-Penny-a-Day is all it 
costs.” The programs are “Quiz 
Kids’ on the NBC Blue network (for 
more news of the Kids see “Advertis- 
ing Campaigns’), “Alec Templeton 
Time’ on the NBC Red, and “Na- 
tional Barn Dance,” also on the NBC 
Red. 


Packaging Institute 


At the second annual meeting of 
the Packaging Institute, Inc., held re- 
cently, the following officers were 
elected for the coming year: 

President: Carl H. Lambelet, presi- 
dent of New Jersey Machine Corp., 
Hoboken, who succeeds William H. 
Bristol, Jr., of Bristol-Myers; vice- 
presidents: George R. Webber, Pack- 
age Development Bureau, Standard 
Brands, Hoboken, and A. Vernon 
Shannon, sales manager, Westfield 
River Paper Co., Russell, Mass. 

The Institute passed a_ resolution 
offering to the Government its serv- 
ices in bringing about “an orderly 
change in packaging standards, and 

. in establishing standards for the 
packaging of Government-purchased 
supplies.” 


Louverglas 


A new type sheeting of ‘‘Plastacele” 
cellulose acetate plastic made by du 
Pont has been developed with which 
—it is claimed—the efficiency of direct 
lighting can be combined with the 
comfort of indirect lighting. 

Called “Louverglas,” the sheeting 
has thin, parallel, translucent louvers 
or slats, either white or colored, run- 
ning through it at right angles to the 
surface. According to the angle from 
which smooth-surfaced Louverglas 1s 
viewed, it appears as a transparent 
sheet with the fine lines showing, Of 
as a completely translucent surface 
owing to the louvers overlapping one 
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She’s 


through 
panes of glass-—but the louvers make 
them transparent—upper—or translucent 
—lower. 


looking two identical 


another like the slats of a closed shut- 
ter: Or in various proportions of trans- 


parency and translucency between 
these two. 
The illustration makes this clear. 


Both sheets of Louverglas in front of 
the girl are identical, but placed at 
different angles. You can’t see the 
tiny hair lines running across the upper 
part because the illustration is too 
small, but they’re there. 

Louverglas is primarily intended for 
the new fluorescent lamps, of which 
experimental installations have been 
made in drafting rooms, beauty par- 
lors, offices and other places where 
good light without glare is needed. 
Such lamps with colored louvers shed 
a softly diffused light toward the eye 
and a white light on objects which it 
is desired to illuminate. 

L. C. Doane, president of Doane 
Products Corp., conceived the idea, 
which was developed in collaboration 
with the research staff of the plastics 
department of du Pont. 


World’s Fair on Wheels 

Highlights of General Motors’ ex- 
hibits at the N. Y. and S. F. World’s 
Fairs will be presented in two versions 
throughout the country, Chairman 
Alfred P. Sloane, Jr., has announced. 

A fleet of streamlined trucks will 
carry the science and research shows, 
together with some 60 people. “Sup- 
plementing the science show will be a 
variety of technical displays and ani- 
mated dioramas dramatizing past 
and present industrial and _ scientific 
achievements, as well as envisioning 
future potentialities.” 

Larger of the two mobile units, to 
be known as the GM “Parade of Prog- 
tess,” will be presented in a big tent 
with steel ribbing, with auxiliary dis- 
plays as a side-show in the trucks. A 
smaller edition will travel in a giant 
streamliner and, with portable equip- 
ment, will be set up in school, college 
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and civic auditoriums under the title 


“Previews of Progress.” 

In the past four years GM has spon- 
sored similar shows which were seen 
by over 10,000,000 people. 

The Futurama, hit of the N. Y. Fair, 
was far too big—35,000 square feet— 
and complicated to be reassembled or 
operated elsewhere. It is being razed, 
though thousands of requests have 
come to the company to continue it. 


Fibredown 
After three years of experimenta- 
tion, Arnold Print Works, North 


Adams, Mass., has perfected a process 
for electrically embossing fabrics with 
short, uniformly cut fibres applied in 
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patterns to simulate embroidery. It 
calls the process Fibredown and ex- 
pects Fibredowned yardage “to run 
into millions.” 

The process is an adaptation of a 
method for electrically coating sand- 
paper and other abrasives perfected in 
1926 by Behr Manning Corp., division 
of the Norton Co., the company re- 
ports. Its fashion import lies in the 
fact that the embroidery effect adds ‘‘a 
luxury accent to popular-priced, every- 
day cottons.” 

Plans are being made to feature the 
process on a wide variety of cotton 
fabrics in 1941, and a ‘comprehensive 
program for sales promotion and ad- 
vertising” will popularize Fibredown. 
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For Joe Average: Camera Fan 


One of the most startling developments 
in the magazine field in recent years has 
been the sudden growth and development 
of Popular Photography. Established in 
1937 by the Ziff-Davis Publishing Co., of 
Chicago, its current A.B.C. report shows a 
net paid circulation of 186,847, of which 
138,164 were newsstand sales. Paid in 
advance mail subscriptions totaled 48,556. 

Each year Popular Photography publishes 
two special numbers. These are, in De- 
cember, a “Giant Annual Salon Issue,” and 
in May, a “Giant Director Issue.” Net 
paid circulation for the May issue, 1940, 
was 245,871. The salon issue ran 212 
pages last December and the directory issue 
216 pages. The salon number carried eight 
pages of color photographs and fifty pages 
of photos in black and white in a 64-page 
roto section. In it were announced the 
winners of a $3,700 prize contest. 

Indicating the interest on the part of the 
photography fans of the nation, more than 
36,500 pictures were entered last year and 
to date this year approximately 35,000 have 
been entered. Prizes for the next salon 
contest will total $5,000. Prizes are given 
for both color and black and white. 


In building its directory number Popular 
Photography lists and_ illustrates every 
type of camera known to be available in 
the market. Complete description is given 
of each. Advertising space in no way 
affects presentation in the listings. The 
sole idea is to give informative service to 
the reader. One result is that camera shops 
and dealers everywhere carefully file copies 
of the issue to be used as a catalog. 


In this manner good will is built up 
both among the fan public and the dealer. 
Of course, advertising does come im in 
large batches and this includes space cry- 
ing out the values and virtues of all sorts 
of developing apparatus, exposure meters, 
enlargers, film and every manner of gadget 
used by professionals or amateurs. 

The Ziff-Davis Publishing Co. was an 
old and established house in the magazine 
field when it started Popular Photography. 
In the “slick” field it brings out Flying 
and Popular Aviation and Radio News and 
among its “pulps” Amazing Stories is a 
standout. In the photographic field it also 
produces its Little Technical Library, 
pocket size manuals in hard cover at 50 
cents each. These are produced in sets of 
ten. Twenty have been published so far 
and ten more are in the making. Titles of 
volumes include such subjects as How to 
Sell (photographs), Tricks, Indoor Pho- 
tography, Outdoor Photography, Lenses, 
Shutters, etc. 

In recent years dealers in photographic 
supplies and professional photographers 
have each held their annual conventions 
and as an adjunct to each an exhibit of 
fine photographs has been held. This year, 
in order to produce one superior exhibi- 
tion, the two combined and held their con- 
ventions simultaneously with a single show. 

For the convention and exhibit the Ziff- 
Davis company issued a tabloid newspaper 
which it called the Photographic Trade 
News. It was received with such acclaim 
that the company now proposes to issue it 
regularly as a strictly dealer organ to keep 
dealers everywhere supplied with up-to- 
date news and developments in the field. 

When the publishers conceived the idea 


Every morning hundreds of pictures, entries in the Popular Photography $5,000 
salon contest, come piling in to the mail desk. Last year there were 36,500 entries; 
this year, to date, more than 35,000 and they keep coming. This indicates the intense 
interest of camera fans of the nation who spend $250,000,000 a year on their hobby. 
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ot Popular Photography they planned jx 
with a view to giving camera owners of 
the nation something that they felt they 
were not getting through the existing pub. 
lications in the field. They felt, among 
other things, that the then-existing maga. 
zines lacked, to a considerable measure, the 
“practical” sense, and how-to-do-it angle. 

Decision was reached to give the average 
photographer the simplest and most prac- 
tical information on picture taking in words 
and terms he could understand without 
dragging in formulas or long-winded scien- 
tific terms or data that would be over his 
head. The field was big if it could be 
reached. It is estimated that 19,000,000 
persons in the United States own cameras 
of some sort. Statistics indicate that on 
an average one roll of film is developed 
for each owner every month. 


The camera craze which has bloomed in 
the last few years has given a vast impetus 
to amateur photography. Thousands upon 
thousands of amateurs, starting in a small 
way, become so enthusiastic that they soon 
begin to buy every manner of apparatus 
and device, set up their own dark rooms, 
become their own enlargers, and shortly 
hunger for more and more information on 
the fine technique of better photography. 
The investment of a single enthusiast may, 
in time, run into thousands of dollars. 


Popular Photography, catering to all 
classes, dramatizing pictures, makes a con- 
siderable part of its reading matter sea- 
sonal. Readers during the Autumn, for 
example, are schooled in the art of using 
their cameras to work out original and 
pleasing Christmas cards and in Winter 
they are told how to take delightful snow 
and ice scenes. 


No Deep Technical Stuff 


Comes Spring and warmth and they are 
taken into the woods and fields where birds 
and flowers and the new-born animals of 
the farms are waiting to become subjects. 
Later, with Summer and early Autumn, the 
subject matter turns to ripening fruit and 
grains, the harvest fields, pastoral scenes 
or to the sea shore or lakes or various 
other vacation trips. 

Scattered through the issues are repro- 
ductions of the finest photos taken by both 
professionals and amateurs. Composition 
is discussed, with pictures bringing out the 
points analyzed. Everything is described 
from pin hole photography to the use of 
spectacle lenses and how to make phan- 
tastic or glamour pictures. 

Travel pictures and pictures that have 
won prizes in shows, exhibits or salons are 
regularly reproduced and hints are given 
for taking pictures that may become win- 
ners. Ways are shown for making pho- 
tographs without the use of a camera. It 
all comes under the head of keeping the 
reader agog with interest and bringing him 
back for more. 

On top of all this, for newsstand flash, 
Popular Photography uses generally a full 
color cover built around a bright color pho- 
tograph. That’s putting sales appeal out 
front to catch the eye of the picture fan. 
It seems to work. 

Last December, after its prize contest was 
over, 121 of the best pictures were selected 
and five sets were printed, 11x14 inches, 
and backed up on 16x20 inch mounts. 
These were sent out for displays and they 
have been shown steadily ever since. They 
went to various museums and to depatt- 
ment stores. One set made a 30-day stand 
in the Smithsonian Institution. Hundreds 
of thousands of fans went to see them. 

Every little while each set would be re- 
turned to the Chicago office to be cleaned, 
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slicked up and checked against thefts. Yes, 
every now and then someone would sneak 
a picture out of the collections which shows 
that art lovers are not above pillage—if 
tempted enough. The salon number, last 
December, was the biggest yet in point of 
circulation —280,000 copies sold. It ran 
6517 pages of advertising. The May num- 
ber had 80 pages. 

Amateur photographers more and more 
are turning now to their own developing. 
To push that urge Popular Photography 
has worked out window displays which it 
is supplying to dealers everywhere on re- 
vest. The dealer slogan is: 

“Sell 100,000 dark rooms this year.” 

The displays include prepared cardboard 
cut-outs, window streamers and counter 
cards. Complete dark rooms, i.e., all that 
goes to equip them, are shown in three 
price ranges. Te encourage the dealers 
thirteen prizes will be given for “best win- 
dows” ranging from $25 down. Hundreds 
of dealers have participated. 

The driving force back of the whole 
thing is just as simple. 

The turnover in photographic supplies— 
cameras, films, paper, chemicals and various 
kinds of apparatus, froligans and gadgets— 
rings up on the cash registers of the nation 
each year something like $250,000,000! 

And that’s a take worth giving mind to. 


Newspaper News 


With the purpose in mind of solving the 
problems and simplifying the mechanics 
which have harassed the advertiser who 
wants to use color in newspapers, the Bran- 
ham Company has just completed the first 
directory of newspapers qualified to give 
color service. After carefully checking the 
held they have come up with a list of 511 
newspapers out of the total of some 1,691 
dailies in 1,435 towns as now equipped to 
give run-of-paper color. 

_The headaches of those who have de- 
sired to use color come mainly under the 
three following classifications: 

1—Search had to be made to find the 
or in which color is now avail- 
able. 

2—Checks had to be made to determine 
the minimum size advertisements that the 
Paper would accept. 

_ 3—Color rates for each paper had to be 
interpreted. 

This new directory, just off the press, 
puts all this information, paper by paper, 
at the finger tips. The data is complete 
and exact, stating rates and giving, among 
other things, the dollar cost of ads in one 
color and black in sizes accepted by each 
newspaper, and the number of lines for 
each paper per page. One section of the 
booklet is given over to “Helpful Hints to 
Keep in Mind When Planning Newspaper 
Color Ads.” 


\uthorities Confer 


This section was prepared only after ex- 
haustive conferences with executives of 
mechanical departments of newspapers, 
newspaper press manufacturers, engravers 
who have had experience in making color 
Cuts and others qualified to discuss all man- 
ner of problems. The chapter appears un- 
€r a series of headings such as “Color Re- 


straint,” “Black Accents,” “Register,” 
Color Psychology,” etc. 

Riva a result of the study a problem that 
a advertisers has looked complicated 
i Mes Out as something very simple and 
paged The center spread in the directory 
with 5 Df the United States which fixes, 
al Bec ts, the location of every town 

city in which color is available. 
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In the course of the study 173 newspaper 
advertisements using color were checked. 
Of these 57 represented national and 116 
local advertisers. The colors used were as 
follows: 

National—50 used 1 color with black; 
3 used 2 colors with black; 3 used: 3 colors 
with black; 1 used 1 color only, no black. 

Local—105 used 1 color with black; 5 
used 2 colors with black: 4 used 3 colors 
with black; 1 used 1 color only, no black; 
one used 3 colors, no black. 

Thus 88% of the national advertisers 
and 91% of the local advertisers used a 
single color with black. Of those using 
one color with black, 84% of the national 
advertisers and 55% of the local advertisers 


chose red 

In the methods employed for using color 
the following facts came out of the study: 

National—Out of 57 ads a total of 49 
used color for headlines, subheads and else- 
where; 46 for trade-marks and logotypes; 
36 for illustrations; 26 used color Ben 
Day: five for prices. None used color for 
headlines and subheads only. 

Local—Out of 116 ads 92 used color in 
headlines and subheads; 54 for trade-marks 
and logotypes; 89 for illustrations; 21 for 
prices; 61 used color Ben Day. Four used 
color in headlines and subheads only. 

The Braham Company maintains in both 
its New York and Chicago offices a current 
file of both national and local advertisers 


Families in The 
Star-Telegram “Square” 
Own 30% of Texas’ Automobiles 


ae 


soo 


Poe: Wowie Stan Ty ube 


*The Square is 
the Fort Worth 
Trading Area. 


Imagine 423,258 families owning 490,- 
809 automobiles ... 30% of the Texas 


total in 19238. 


This represents 67,551 


more than a one-car-per-family aver- 


age. 


Back in the horse and buggy days the publishers of The Star-Telegram 

realized the possibilities of the budding automobile industry and — 
gave space generously to further its development. It was the first 

newspaper in the State to sponsor an automobile page and the first 

in Texas to carry a full-page automobile advertisement. From the 

very beginning, automobile manufacturers have been cashing in on 

the sales potentialities of the Fort Worth trading area by concen- 

trating their advertising in The Star-Telegram, which covers this 

rich area more thoroughly than any other newspaper. 


AND THIS CONFIDENCE HAS NOT BEEN MISPLACED .. . in 
1939, The Star-Telegram carried 200,945 lines (Daily and Sunday) 
of new car advertising and 34,119 new automobiles were sold in 
the Fort Worth trading area .. . 27%, of the Texas total. 


Build SALES "In the Squere." 


Use The 


FORT WORTH STAR-TELEGRAM 


MORNING 
AMON G. CARTER, Publisher 


EVENING 


SUNDAY 
Bush Jones, Nat’l Adv. Mgr. 


Largest Daily or Sunday Circulation in Texas 
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using color and this file is available to any 
advertiser or agency desiring to make its 
own study or analysis of color as practised 
in daily run-of-paper. The directory, avail- 
able on request, discusses in detail the right 
and wrong use of colors and other prob- 
lems. 

Newspapers in which color is available 
are segregated in the listings by states. 


for your 
CUSTOMERS 
or CLIENTS 


Personal PHOTO 
CHRISTMAS CARDS 


from any 
negative 
you send us 


25 for $1 


including envelopes 


This year do something really different 


Send 


handsome personalized Christmas cards made from | 


a snapshot or photograph of your staff, personnel, 


Total linage in newspapers of fifty-two 
large cities in September gained 4.7% from 
September, 1939, or nearly twice as much 
as the increase—2.4%—in newspaper lin- 
age in these cities in the first nine months 
of the year. Automotive rose 64.2 in Sep- 
tember, or about three times as fast as the 
21.5% gain in this classification in the nine 
months. General or national linage, how- 
ever, was down 3.3, as compared with a 
rise of 0.3 for the nine months. Retail 
rose 2.9, financial 3.4 and classified 6.9 in 
September. 

es ce 


The Times Publishing Company, Chatta- 
nooga, started publication of the Evening 
Times there October 14. The company also 
publishes the Chattanooga Times, which 
has been issued as a morning paper since 
1869 . . . The Bremerton, Wash., Sun has 
adjusted rates with increased circulation 
.. . The Rochester Democrat & Chronicle 
and the Batavia, N. Y., Daily News have 
begun using Radio Chart, a weekly radio 
program supplement. 


* * #* 


The San Francsco Call-Bulletin dedicated 
its new building, at Howard street and 
Holland Court there, October 8, on the 
85th aniversary of the founding of its pred- 
ecessor, the Evening Bulletin. A “time cap- 
sule,” containing copies of the paper and 
documents, was imbedded in the concrete 
foundation of the building’s pressroom. 


office, plant, yourself, salesmen, product, or equip- | Karl Z. 
ment that characterizes your business. From the Finn 
negative of your photo we will make beautiful in- | 
dividualized cards of highest quality. You have | 
choice of sentiments. ed . 
FREE See your card before you buy. Send “a 
negative and we will return immediately | 
free Christmas card and illustrated folder. No} 
obligation. 
Karl T. Finn, former president and man- 
MAIL-N-SAVE | ager of the Cincinnati Better Business 
Box 310 Quincy, Mass.' Bureau, has been appointed advertising 
SAY WHEN! BA Ael1 | 
@ 2080 eliver 
Kush orders on the dor. 
i 
yt ie ee" 5 i 
SSS en 
a en 
. ati til ° 
Here's speed... plus! Arr Express whizzes through the skyways at three miles a 


minute, and gets those orders where you want them, when you want them! Overnight 
> wee wte 926 > a . « 2 
service connects 235 key cities from coast to coast and to 23,000 other points by fast 


rail connections. Also international coverage... Latin America, Alaska, Hawaii, 


Australasia, and the Far East. 
way Express, Ain Express 


Special pick-up, special delivery. A phone call to Rai- 
& Division, brings prompt service. 


counsel to the Cincinnati Tsmes-Star. 


Mr. 
Finn is a former president of the National 
Association of Better Business Bureays, 
His new duties will be to “coordinate the 
activities of the Times-Star to serve the 
best interests of advertisers.” 


* * * 


Marshall Field, heir to the Chicago de. 
partment store fortune, has acquired contro] 
of PM, New York, from the 17 other orig. 
inal stockholders. Ralph Ingersoll con. 


tinues as editor. 
* * & 


The Boston Record-American announces 
the “‘visuline rate,” developed by L. M. 
Clark, Inc., research organization, for de. 
termining the “‘eye-traffic rating’’ of news. 
papers. 

* *& +* 

The Chicago Tribune made news last 
fortnight with announcement of winners, 
from 12,491 entries, in its $7,500 contest 
to stimulate American fashions . . . The 
Tribune also has introduced a patriotic 
comic strip, with $10,000 in prizes for boys 
and girls considered to be best models of 
“Lew Loyal” and “Betsy Blue,” characters 
in the series. 


Radio News 


The Bureau of Radio Advertising, Na- 
tional Association of Broadcasters, has 
issued a promotion piece on the ability of 
radio to sell motor cars. 


* * * 


CBS reports gains of 53.3% in expendi- 
tures by food advertisers and 28.7% by 
tobacco advertisers on its network in the 
first nine months of this year. 


* * * 


WLOF, Orlando, Fla., joined NBC-Blue 
network October 21, bringing the total 
number of NBC’s affiliates to 204. 


* bad * 


Twenty-nine major cities in 20 different 
states, with potential listenership of 75,- 
000,000 people, are represented in the 45 
applications for frequency modulation sta- 
tions now pending before the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, says FM Broad- 
casters, Inc., New York. Chicago leads the 
list with five applications now pending. 
Then come Detroit and Los Angeles, with 
four applications each, and New York and 
St. Louis, with three each. Five FM sta- 
tions already are operating experimentally 
in the New York City area. 


Frank 
Barhydt 


Frank Barhydt has joined KMBC, Kan- 
sas City, as director of promotion and pub- 
licity. Formerly manager of client service 
for WHB, Kansas City, Mr. Barhydt suc 
ceeds Milton F. Allison, who has become 
sales promotion manager of WLW, Cit 
cinnati. 

* * * 

Robert A. Catherwood has been named 
director of national sales of WAAT, New 
York . . . Robert T. Mason, from News 
week, has become president and managet 
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of Marion Broadcasting Company, Marion, 
Ohio, which holds a construction permit 
for a 250-watt station to go on the air 


about December 1... W. C. Swartley has 

been appointed manager of Westinghouse 

Stations WBZ and WBZA, Boston and 

Springfield, Mass. He was formerly man- 

ager of WOWO-WGL, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
* * * 

The Hartford Courant ran a _ special 
radio edition October 20 and the Hartford 
Times a special radio edition October 23 
.. . Broadcasting, Washington, will change 
from semi-monthly to weekly in January. 

George Schmidt, senior salesman of 
WOR, Newark, hit the $2,000,000 sales 
mark last month with the signing of a con- 
tract for election return announcements. 

* * * 

Paul McCluer and E. R. Boroff have 
been named central division sales managers, 
respectively, of the NBC-Red and NBC- 
Blue networks, under Harry C. Kopf, Chi- 
cago, central division manager . . . Charles 
B. Brown has been appointed manager of 
station promotion for NBC, succeeding B. 
J. Hauser, transferred to Blue network pro- 
motion. 

* * * 

CBS issues a promotion piece on “The 
Lost Word” . . . The word, rare in radio 
and in a lot of other forms of advertising, 
is “smaller.” The brochure points out that 
“the cost of reaching a radio listener today 
is just about half what it was four years 
ago. About half is a whole lot smaller.” 

* * * 

National Independent Broadcasters, an 
association composed of independently- 
owned broadcasting stations, passed a reso- 
lution in recent convention in New York 
to support Broadcast Music, Inc., radio’s 
new source of music supply. . Station 
KSTP, St. Paul, said to have “the largest 
musical library of any independent station 
in the United States,” is planning to join 
BMI. 

KYAN, Cheyenne, joined Mutual Broad- 
casting System October 21. 
Fairbanks, Alaska, America’s ‘‘farthest 
north” station, recognized its first anni- 
versary with an ‘Advertisers’ Day,” last 
month. 

* * * 

After a lapse of several months, Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co. has resumed tele- 
vision tests over W2XBS, New York. 


Magazine News 


With the issue of January 5, 1941, The 
American Weekly will be distributed with 
the Miami Herald and the Philadelphia 
Record. After December 29, 1940, The 
American Weekly will no longer be dis- 
tributed with the Houston Post and the 
Minneapolis Star-Journal. The magazine, 
said Mortimer Berkowitz, will “continue to 
be distributed and sold in the territory now 
covered by the Minneapolis and Houston 
distributing units.” A change in rate base 
from 6,200,000 to 6,750,000 will become 
effective with the issue of next April 6 

x * * 
_ National weeklies made larger advertis- 
ing gains, on the whole, than women’s and 
general monthly magazines in the first nine 
months of this year. 

* * #* 

Dial-Lite, Chicago and New York, “the 
news magazine of radio,” to be introduced 
soon with a controlled circulation of 500,- 
000 to people on farms and in small towns 
in six middle western states, has issued a 
brochure on, “the richest rural market.” 
- +. Ideal Women’s Group, New York, re- 
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ports a 63.7% gain in circulation in the 
first half of 1940 from the first half of 
1939 . . . The American Home issues a 
promotion piece on reactions of readers to 
its new format . . . Stage, New York, will 
distribute about 1,000 free subscriptions 
monthly to holders of “lucky number” the- 


ater ticket stubs . . . The Ladies’ Home 
Journal devotes a current booklet to results 
from small-space advertising. 


Irving M. Hoffman, Inc., has been named 
New York advertising representative of the 
Leatherneck, the magazine of the United 
States Marine Corps . . . Jerry Julian, for 
the last 12 years with Photoplay, has joined 
the Guide Group covering Philadelphia, 
Southern and New York City accounts. 


* * «& 


Esquire opened its annual Christmas Fair 
at 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, Oc- 
tober 28, to present products of its ad- 
vertisers and to tell where they may be 
purchased 

k oe * 

George H. Hanauer has been named 
eastern advertising manager of Ski, New 
York, and F. E. M. Cole & Son Co., Chi- 
cago, will be middle western representa- 
tives. . . . John A. Ortgies, formerly 
eastern advertising manager of the Afélantic 
Monthly, has joined the advertising staff 
of Cue, New York. 


P..§ 


Thomson 


Edwin S. 
Friendly 


ABC “Visualization Plan 

Audit Bureau of Circulations, in annual 
meeting at Chicago last fortnight, author- 
ized appointment of a visualization com- 
mittee to study the relation of newspaper 
circulations to total number of families in 
counties covered. Edwin S. Friendly, New 
York Sun, was named chairman of this 
committee, which also comprises S. E. 
Thomason, Chicago Times; A. E. Whiting, 
Montreal Star; Walter M. Dear, Jersey 
City Journal; A. L. Miller, Battle Creek 
Enquirer & News; Clark F. Waite, South- 
ern California Associated Newspapers, Los 
Angeles, and Jack Estes, Dallas News. 

P. L. Thomson, Western Electric Co., 
New York, was reelected president of the 
ABC. Other officers are F. R. Davis, Gen- 
eral Electric Co.; Ralph Starr Butler, 
General Foods Corporation, and Fred 
Bohen, Successful Farming. vice-presidents ; 
G. R. Schaeffer, Marshall Field & Co., 
secretary, and E. Ross Gamble, Leo Bur- 
nett Co., treasurer. 


Say 
MERRY CHRISTMAS 
and HAPPY NEW YEAR 


With Autopoint 
Business Gifts! 


BUSINESS GIFTS 
CREATE GOOD WILL 


Lead to More Sales 


@ Imprinted Autopoint 
gifts stay on recipients’ 
desks year after year to re- 
mind them of you and your 
big sales points. Find out 
how to do a daily job of sell- 
ing by “‘remote control’? — 
Build sales, good will with 
Autopoint pencils, pencil- 
and-knife gift sets, memo 
cases, and many others. 
Write for catalog and tested 
methods used by thousands 
of firms using Autopoint 
business gifts . . . in free 
book, “‘37 Sales Plans.” 


No. 52GS—Autopoint Pencil. Gold 
filled trim, inlaid crown on cap and 
tip. Famous Grip-Tite Tip—lead 
. can't wobble, twist, fall out. Made 
of BAKELITE molding material. 
Available for standard or Real 
Thin Lead. 


SMITH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


No. 183—Pen Knife—black handle, 
medium sized pen knife with fine 
quality high carbon cutlery steel 
blades. 


No. 157—Daily Date Calendar— 
smartly streamlined. Pad always 
level with top... eliminates‘‘empty”’ 


appearance. ‘“‘V-slotted’’ calendar 
sheets are easily pulled out—no un- 
sightly stubs. Case made of BAKE- 
LITE molding material, Walnut 
color. 


THE I BETTER PENCIL 


REG. TRADE MARK 


AUTOPOINT COMPANY 
1809 W. Foster Ave., Chicago, III. 
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N. Y. Transit Medium 

New York City’s Board of Transporta- 
tion has awarded contracts to the New 
York Subways Advertising Co. to take over 
all advertising in the city’s transit system, 
including subway, elevated and surface ad- 
vertising. Formerly these contracts were 
held by three different organizations. 

Frank J. Ellis, director of the recently 
organized National Transitads, Inc., and 
vice-president of William Wrigley, Jr., 
Co., has been named president of New York 
Subways Advertising Co. This company 
will sell through recognized advertising 
agencies, allowing 15% commission. 


Business Paper News 

McGraw-Hill Publishing Company has 
purchased the Annalist, weekly financial 
magazine, from the New York Times Com- 
pany and will merge it with Business Week 
with the November 2 issue. 

* * * 

The National Metal Show number of 
Iron Age carried 283 advertising pages, as 
against 188 for the similar issue of 1939. 

* * oa 


Electrical Manufacturing, New York, has 


A) 
= ADVERTISING AGENCIES 
a | ‘Me 


Theodore L. Bates Leaves 
B & B, to Form Own Agency 


Theodore L. Bates, vice-president of 
Benton & Bowles, Inc., New York, since 
1935, has resigned to establish his own 
agency On January 1. Before coming to 
B & B he was a vice-president and partner 
of Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn. 

Mr. Bates’ new agency, as yet unnamed, 
will start with the account of Continental 
Baking Co., on which he has worked for 
ten years when it was at BBDO, and more 
recently when it was at B & B. In addi- 
tion, several of the Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
products will be handled by his new firm. 

As of December 31, the B & B contract 
with C-P-P expires. The latter company 
will then divide its accounts as follows: 

Colgate dental cream, Octagon soap prod- 
ucts, Klek package soap, Palmolive shave 
cream and brushless to Mr. Bates’ agency. 
Sherman & Marquette, Chicago, will handle 
Super Suds and continue to handle several 
C-P-P brands, including Cashmere Bouquet 
soap, Halo shampoo, Colgate tooth powder, 
Colgate shaving creams. Palmolive soap 
will be awarded to a third agency, as yet 
undetermined. ° 


», AMERICA'S No. 1 QUALITY 
\) GIFT-PREMIUM PRIZE 


Lights anywhere. Lifet! 


RETAIL 


ZIPPO Mig. Co., Box 15 


Z/ipPo nd? wu’ 


/ 
YU LIGHTER 


Plainor with Firm Insignia, Trade Mark, 
Product, Initials, embossed in color-—give 
aZ!PPO and ‘‘be remembered more often.” 
ime Guarantes. 
Write for PRICE LIST & FOLDER | 
Bradford, Pa | 


announced General Electric Company, 
Gould & Eberhardt, International Business 
Machines and Tel-Autograph Corporation 
as winners in its sixth annual product de- 
sign contest. The products were, respec- 
tively, a room cooler, gear hobber, time 
stamp and telescriber. 
. 2 = 

Judges in Modern Packaging's tenth 
annual All-American Package Competition, 
to close January 6, will be Miss Barbara 
Daly Anderson, Parents’ Magazine; W. M. 
Bristol, Jr., Bristol-Myers Company; J. M. 
Mathes, J. M. Mathes, Inc., and George R. 
Webber, Standard Brands. 

* * *# 

The Architectural Forum devoted its Oc- 
tober issue to the “Design Decade,” 1930- 
40 . . . Raymond E. Blackwell, formerly 
with Crowell-Collier, and previously adver- 
tising manager for De Soto motor cars, has 
been mamed mid-western manager of 
Forbes, with office in Detroit. 

* * * 

H. Mark Thomas, president of Thomas 
Publishing Company, New York, was hon- 
ored by the staff of the organization on 
October 14 on his completion of 50 years 
in publishing. 


g 


Brown & Thomas in Chicago 


Stanley A. Brown, president of Brown & 
Thomas Advertising Corp., New York, an- 
nounces the opening of a Chicago office 
under the direction of Louis E. Golan. 
Mr. Brown will be chairman and Mr. 
Golan president. The latter was formerly 
vice-president and general sales manager of 
Schenley Distillers. 


Men and Jobs 


Willard S. Karn, national director of 
sales and advertising for Schenley blend 
division of Schenley Distillers, has resigned 
to become vice-president of Brown & 
Thomas, N. Y. He joined Schenley last 
January. 


John Anderson, formerly ad and sales 
promotion director of Nehi Corp., has be- 
come an account executive with J. M. 
Mathes, where he will direct the advertis- 
ing for Spur. For 13 years prior to his 
work with Nehi he was with BBDO. 

J. Mitchel Thorsen has resigned as vice- 
president and director of L. E. McGivena, 
N. Y., to open his own office for advertis- 
ing and sales promotion. 

Rhoades V. Newbell, formerly with 
George D. Roper Corp., Rockford, IIl., has 
become an account executive with Howard 
H. Monk and Associates, same city. 

Rodger Danaher, Jr., formerly in charge 
of production for Frank Best & Co., N. Y., 
has been appointed an account executive. 
Fred Lerro is the new production manager. 

Gilbert Miller resigns from Continental 
Distilling Corp., Philadelphia, where he 


was in charge of advertising, to join J. M. 
Korn Co., same City. 

Clyde W. Bailey, recently associated with 
Paul Kranzberg & Associates, St. Louis, 
has joined Kelly, Stuhlman & Zahrndt, same 
city, as an account executive. At one time 
he wis with Oakleigh R. French & Asso- 
ciates, and prior to that time was with 
Ridgway Co. 

Kent Sanger, formerly with the Homa- 
sote Co., Trenton, N. J., has joined the 
N. Y. office of Doremus & Co. 


Lasker. Masius Promoted 
by Lord & Thomas 


Edward Lasker has been elected first 
vice-president and general manager of Lord 
& Thomas, and L. M. Masius, vice-presi- 
dent, manager of the N. Y. office. The 
appointments follow the resignation of 
Sheldon R. Coons, executive vice-president 


Edward Lasker 


Wide World 


L. M. Masius 
Wide World 


Mr. Lasker joined the London office of 
L & T in 1934. In 1937 he was elected 
a director and v.-p. in charge of radio ac- 
tivities. Mr. Masius has been with the 
firm since 1926. Since 1929 he has been 
v.-p. and managing director of the Euro- 
pean business. Succeeding Mr. Lasker in 
charge of radio is Thomas A. McAvity, 
who moves from the Hollywood office, 
where he was radio manager, to N. Y. 
W. B. B. Fergusson has been elected man- 
aging director of the London office. 

Mr. Coons, who will leave L & T De- 
cember 31, will serve as personal consultant 
in problems of management, merchandising 
and advertising for a small group of non- 
competitive national companies. 


Account Appointments 


To: Geare-Marston, Philadelphia and 
N. Y., Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., Phila- 
delphia, makers of saws, tools and files. 
: . Harry A. Berk, N. Y., Philadelphia 
Life Insurance Co. . . L. H. Hartman 
Co., N. Y., Fleischmann Distilling Corp., 
to handle Old Medley bourbon whisky and 
Daviess County bourbon. Newspapers are 
to be used. 

To: Newell-Emmett, N. Y., General 
Baking Co., N. Y. bakers of Bond bread, 
for its New England and N. Y. division; 
Ivey & Ellington, Philadelphia, for the 
Pennsylvania division; Métchell-Faust, Chi- 
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cago, for the Central division. 

To: Donahue & Coe, N. Y., Southern 
Rice Sales Co., N. Y. packer of River 
Brand rice; Pichel, Inc., N. Y., maker of 
handbags. . Gerth-Knollin, San Fran- 
ma Linda 


c'sco, Lor Food Co., Arlington, 
Cal.. for its Ruskets, Kris-Bits, Breakfast 
Cup coffee substitute, and a complete line 
of soy bean products. Newspaper, 


radio and‘ magazines to be used. -_— 
Doremus & Co., N. Y., Wm. S. Pitcairn 
Corp., N. Y., American agents for Royal 
Doulton china. 

To: Briggs & Varley, N. Y., White- 
house & Hardy shoes. . . . O’Dea, Shel- 
don & Canaday, N. Y., American Credit 
Indemnity Co., same citv. Moss As- 

wciates, N. Y., Pleasantaire Corp., air 
conditioning firm of Washington, D. C. 

Abbott Kimball Co., N. Y., National 
Fabrics Corp., for a newspaper and maga- 
zine campaign on Miami cloth, and Carson, 
Pirie, Scott, Chicago department store. 

To: Ray-Hirsch Co., N. Y., J. Freezer 
& Son, Inc., maker of Broadloom and 
Traynor shirts for men. . . . Metropolitan 
Advertising Co., N. Y¥.; Clark Medicine 
Co., same city, for Hermet laxative tablets. 

Raymond Spector Co., N. Y., Black- 
stone Products, Inc., household remedies. 

To: Benton & Bowles, N. Y., Dr. Pepper 
Co., Dallas, Texas, manufacturers of a soft 
drink well known in the South and Mid- 
West. 

To: McCann-Erickson, N. Y.. 


Motor Co., Ford cars. 


Ford 


Business-Consumer 
Relations 


(Continued from page 55) 


Gable Extends Program 


This department has previously re- 
ferred to the success of William F. 
Gable Co., of Altoona, Pa., in carrying 
out a business-consumer relations pro- 
gram that has attracted attention 
throughout the country. The Gable 
Co., however, is not content to rest its 
program on the already tremendous 
value it has proved within the com- 
pany’s department stores, but is now 
taking it to schools and colleges of 
Pennsylvania. This is being done in 
the form of lecture series given by 
S. A. Hamilton, assistant to the 
president and head of Gable’s Public 
Relations Research. The subject is 
“Consumer Education” and has been 
given at such institutions as Juniata 
College and Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege and in the public schools of 
Altoona and other cities. The lectures 
provide a wide coverage of consumer 
goods sold in department stores, and 
go into value, selection, use, and simi- 
lar consumer interests. 

Consumer services and books said 
to be carrying out the anti-business 
theme, as well as individuals alleged 
to be aligned with the opponents of 

siness, came in for attacks recently, 
first, at the organization of the Chi- 
cago Bureau of Buyer Information, 
when Mrs. Anna Steese Richardson, 
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director, consumer division, Cruwell- 
Collier Publishing Co. “named 
names,’ and second, at a meeting of 
the Chicago Women’s Advertising 
Club, when J. O. Carson of the adver- 
tising department, H. J. Heinz Co., 
was caustic “subversives who 
have seized upon the consumer move- 
ment as an opportunity to make a 
swell living.”’ Both speakers declared 
the activity against business and adver- 
tising was an attempt to remake the 
American form of government. 


New Co-Op Film 
It seems that new life has been in- 


fused into the cooperative movement 


about 


in the United States, if vigorous activ- 
ity is to be taken as an indication, The 
latest stirring is a new motion picture, 
in color, “Consumers Serve Them- 
selves’ produced by the Eastern Coop- 
erative Wholesale and the Consumer 
Distribution Corp., the latter founded 
by the late E. A. Filene, of Boston. 
The film is said to be the most effec- 
tive co-op movie yet produced, and 
shows the ECW testing kitchen and 
the modernization store program now 
being launched by the Eastern Coop- 
erative Wholesale and the Consumer 
Distribution Corp. The film is being 
distributed by The Cooperative League 
in New York City. 
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HATS OFF 


to Mechanically-Minded Men 


Events 


of recent months have demonstrated that 


American welfare—human and commercial—depends 


upon mechanized defense and will rest in the hands of 


mechanically-minded and mechanically-trained men. 


As the mechanically-minded man rises in impor- 


tance in defense measures he rises also in his influence 


upon purchases by manufacturers of equipment, of 


tools and of raw materials and he, individually, be- 


comes a prospect for expanded purchases of goods and 


services for himself and his family. 


Can you think of any group of American men who 


will, in the next five years, equal in importance those 
who are mechanically skilled both in mind and hand? 
Business concerns with clear foresight already are pre- 


senting their goods and services to this expanding 


market. 


If this trend in our present economy is of interest to 


you, then Popular Mechanics is of interest to you. It 


reaches over six hundred thousand mechanically- 


minded men for less than a dollar and a half a page 


per thousand. It should be a “must” medium on your 


next list. 


POPULA i mening 


— 


200 East Ontario Street, Chicago, Illinois - New York + Detroit - Columbus 
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DESIGNING 
TO SELL 


1. Friendship’s Garden: That’s the name of Shulton, Inc.’s (New York) 

companion fragrance to Early American Old Spice. It is now offere; 
in a complete line of toiletries—perfume, soap, sachet tablets, dustin, 
powder, talcum, bath salts and toilet water. The two latter come in , 
bottle that is a reproduction of an Early American one, with a quaint 
booklet giving the language of flowers of a by-gone century. Decoration: 
on all the containers utilize bouquets, hoop-skirted ladies and oth: 

accessories suggesting romance in an old Southern garden, 


2. Cookie Containers: B. & D. Package Co., Floral Park, L. L, pus 

up its Cookie Tid-Bits in cartons that appeal to children. They ay 

in the shape of a bus, truck, house and a sailboat (not shown). Havin 

an illusion of motion, the cartons are easily opened. They are designed 

by Robert Gair Co., Inc., and made by Eastern States Cartons division, 
both of New York. 


$8. Rubber Type: Superior Type Co., Chicago, believes that the new 

kit for its Vari-Line rubber type “puts everything else of a com 
petitive nature in the buggy-whip class.” Instead of setting the type in 
wooden grooves of a stamp block, which automatically makes for ; 
boiler-plate appearance, the new system places, the characters in met 
slots. The type has a grooved-to-fit base that will permit different six 
faces in one line. A set-up of type, such as appears in the stamp illu 
trated, can be put on the side intact, and held for future use without 
restricting the further use of the kit. Barnes & Reinecke, Chicago in 

dustrial designers, created the kit. 


MA. Two-in-One: Bell & Howell Co., Chicago, has introduced its Filmo. 

sound recorder and record player in this portable case. The com 
bination unit is complete in its case without amplifier, plugging directly 
into the Filmosound and making use of the amplifier in that sound 
projector. Thus, say B & H, it is possible to offer a high quality re 
corder at low cost, still achieving the superior recordings of the mos 
expensive instruments. To operate the recorder, the microphone and 
recorder are plugged into the Filmosound. The recording is played back 
immediately by throwing a switch and by using the phonograph equip 

ment, 


5. Start It and Forget It: The appliance and merchandise department 
of General Electric Co., Bridgeport, has introduced “the first full) 
automatic coffee maker.” A magnetic switch never forgets and _thereb) 
eliminates “the necessity for keeping close watch and turning off the 
appliance at the exact moment when the water passes to the upper bowl.” 
The device also keeps the finished brew at a desirable temperature unl 
the time for serving, even if that is hours later, and it makes smal 
quantities of coffee “without sacrificing strength or quality.” 


G. All Grade A: C. D. Kenny Co., Baltimore, is now distributing # 

full line of U. S. Grade A California canned fruits through its + 
branches. The goods will be packed under supervision of the Dept. 0 
Agriculture in the plants of Schuckl and Co., San Francisco, and U. 
Products Corp., San Jose. They are the only two plants licensed at the 
present time to pack fruits under government inspection. Kenny will 
pack only Grade A (fancy) fruits under the new label, which goes \ 
30,000 independent grocers of the Southeast and Central Western state: 
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HO? You say you never heard of 


him? A man whose contribution to 
American happiness is second only to that 
of Thomas A. Edison, John Ringling and 
Walt Disney? 

Every time you walk into a soda foun- 
d order a strawberry-with-vanilla or 


tain an 
u do honor to Mr. 


a black-and-white, yo 
Green’s great brain. For he is the bene- 
factor who, in Philadelphia in 1874, is 
credited with creating that star-spangled 
drink, that taste sensation of the universe, 


da. 


the ice cream so 


IF ROBERT M. GREEN LIVED TODAY 


he would be a r 
eader of SODA FO 
UNTAIN MA 
ducting the business he founded P GAZINE, as are his descendants and those 
. . . for the publication is the Fountain Man's Bibl who are today successfully con } 
s Bible in more than 30 A 1 
,000 of the vol 
ume 


fountains of the country. 
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personnel. 


We extend our thank 
publication—for peared ow rt bari to the esteemed Saturday Evening Post —old 
business men directly instead of ty —_ sode as a prime example of typical Americe ponte largest selling weekly 
— a es wren wel readers, they would probably have gone ‘ ings. If they had been addressing 
sales of almost FIVE MILLION ating me with © volume of annuel seles of e to say that fountain-luncheonettes 
; with food sections that not only provide a Sel DOLLARS: daily 
lume institutional market 
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DESIGNING TO SE 


Z- For Young Misses: Lentheric, New York 

cosmetic firm, is marketing Pink Party 
—a group of make-up preparations for those 
to whom “a party is an ‘event’ and you long 
to be the prettiest girl there.” It consists! of 
perfume, toilet water, lipstick, soaps and 
powders, all scented and packaged to match. 
Packages are, of course, in pink, with a 
feminine head and a dance program on each. 


%%. Window- Boxes: Empire Biscuit Co., 

Brooklyn, offers its cookies in a series 
of cartons that tempt the eye and _ palate. 
Windows are transparent, and the cartons are 
in gray, blue and red—“a perfect foil for the 
rich brown of the cookies.” Robert Gair Co., 
Inc... New York, designed them, and Eastern 

States Cartons division executed them. 


9. Camera-Radio: General Electric’s latest 

portable radio is no larger than a 
camera, and weighs just four-and-a-half 
pounds, including batteries. Enclosed in a 
maroon carrying case with plastic side panels, 
it measures eight by four inches. Price is 
$19.95. “A” batteries have a life of 10 to 12 
hours, “B” battery 40 hours. Tuning range is 
for standard broadcasts—540 to 1,600 kilo- 

cycles. 


10. Cameo Cabinet: Dictaphone Corp., 

New York, presents the Cameo Cabinet 
for those who prefer to use the Cameo model 
off the desk. As the cover is opened, the 
Dictaphone is automatically brought into dic- 
tating position. A front-panel holds corre- 
spondence, folders, ete. A hinged front com- 
partment holds eight cylinders at a conveni- 
ent angle. It may be used with either the 
Dictaphone aaa or transcribing ma- 

chines. 


Li. Telefacts: General Fireproofing Co., 
Youngstown, Ohio, so names its new 
desk-side work organizer, which is equipped 
with “Super-Filer” drawers for easy finding 
and filing. Closed, it is snugly smooth. 


12. Not Glass: No, this magnifying lens is 

made of Monsanto polystyrene, a clear, 
tough plastic, requiring no laborious grind- 
ing. It is much less fragile than glass, and 
can be turned out in big quantities quickly. 
Waterbury Button Co., Waterbury, Conn., is 
molding the lenses. Plastic division of Mon 
santo Chemical Co., Springfield, Mass., sup- 

plies the polystyrene. 


Toy Models Sell 


Next Generation 
(Continued from page 28) 


John Deere quality equipment—an ex- 
cellent way to call attention to the new 
line of styled tractors.” An order 
blank is attached to the folder. The 
tractors are offered at 45 cents apiece, 
F.O.B. shipping point. 

Arcade’s replica of the Oliver Row 
Crop ‘‘70"" tractor reproduces a num. 
ber of the features of its prototype, 
which probably accounts for its ready 
acceptance. William L. Stinson, of the 
advertising department of Oliver Farm 
Equipment Co., tells SM that “a large 
number” of toy models of “70” was 
disposed of last August when the firm 
had a display of Oliver machinery in 
the Goodrich exhibit at the New York 
World’s Fair. 

The experience of Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co. with miniatures is especially 
interesting. This firm began in 1936, 
by bringing out a copy of its mam- 
moth hauling unit, the Speed Ace, the 
design of which lent itself well to 
miniature repoduction. In 1938 an- 
other miniature was added, a reproduc- 
tion of the 1940 “WC” farm tractor. 

E. E. Cole, advertising department, 
tractor division of Allis-Chalmers, tells 
SM that both units were made avail- 
able primarily for distribution by 
dealers, who were permitted to pur- 
chase them at cost. Orders were sent to 
Allis-Chalmers by dealers, and for- 
warded to Arcade Mfg. Co., who made 
the toys. 

“We feel that miniatures have a very 
definite place in the sales promotion 
activity of our dealers, and dealers’ 
purchases of thousands upon thousands 
of both models pretty well bear out 
that contention,” says Mr. Cole. 


As a rule, A-C dealers give away 
these toys as good will builders, 
usually to parents, who are prospective 
buyers of agricultural machinery. In 
a few instances, however, dealers have 
sold them in large quantities. Demand 
is briskest during the holiday season. 
Two years ago Allis-Chalmers expe- 
timented with selling the Speed Ace at 
a few state fairs, and the results were 
so good that in 1939 both models 
were sold at the Allis-Chalmers ex- 
hibits at “practically all major state 
fairs.” 

A curious factor in A-C’s experience 
with the Speed Ace has been the re- 
sponse to the toy among agricultural 
dealers. Since it is manufactured for 
industrial use, mainly by road contrac- 
tors, it was first offered to indus- 
trial dealers. Later it was made avail- 
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able also to outlets selling farm trac- 
tors and implements. ‘The response 
came fast, orders poured in, and it 
wasn't long before the agricultural 
dealers’ demand exceeded by far that 
of the industrial dealers,” says Mr. 
Cole. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that there are ‘3,000 of the 
former compared with only 200 of the 
latter type.” 

Having had such an experience with 
an industrial toy, it did not surprise 
the A-C management when agricul- 
tural dealers responded enthusiasti- 
cally to the “WC” tractor model. The 
Speed Ace is still a favorite, undoubt- 
edly because it consists of two detach- 
able units, permitting greater action 
and play value. Mr. Cole reports that 
various implements will be produced, 
to go with the WC unit, to give it the 
action value the Speed Ace has. 

Except for the original announce- 
ment, Allis-Chalmers has used no 
medium to inspire dealers to distribute 
the toy models but their yearly manual, 
“Advertising Service for Agricultural 
Dealers.” 


21 “Sales-building” Uses 


The producers of toy replicas men- 
tioned are mainly toy manufacturers, 
and the miniatures they make are de- 
signed primarily as playthings. It is 
interesting to study the other side of 
the picture, a company that specializes 
in producing replicas as advertising 
specialties. National Products Corp., 
Chicago, has produced dozens of 
replicas for such well-known firms as 
International Harvester, Diamond-T 
Motor Car Co., White Motor Car Co., 
Reo and Studebaker (all trucks) ; and 
automohiles for Buick, Studebaker, 
Chrysler and Reo. Its illustrated circu- 
lar shows miniature reproductions of 
other products, with illuminating com- 
ments on their use by the companies 
represented. 

Other miniatures shown include: 
Westinghouse air conditioning equip- 
ment in the form of an ash-tray; an 
Ingersoll barrel in the form of a 
paper-weight; “Cleenie,” the A.C. 
Spark Plug (the laughing horse in a 
bathtub)—sent to 60,000 dealers; 
coin banks that are models of Zenith 
radio, Frigidaire, Winter piano, Kar- 
pen chair, Norge refrigerator, etc. 

The circular lists 21 “sales-build- 
ing” uses for replicas, among which 
are: Door openers for sales canvassers ; 
desk souvenirs; reminders (for instal- 
ment buyers) ; “‘give-aways” to pros- 
pects and their children. Purposes 
mentioned include: To obtain names 
for dealer follow-up; to reduce substi- 
tution; to give sales force talking 
point; to insure better product display. 


' 


Sales and advertising ex- 
ecutives should look for 


this symbol in SALeEs 
MANAGEMENT advertise- 
ments as indication of a 
highly favorable current 
income ratio in the area 
indicated — a__ practical 
expression of the SM 
“High-Spot-Cities-of -the- 
Month” ratings given on 
page 44, this issue. 
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What Traits Distinguish the 


Successful Salesman from the Dud? 


(Continued from page 32) 


of the word. It is not enough to have 
just a good truck driver if he meets 
the firm's customers. It is not enough 
to have “just a good mechanic’”’ to re- 
pair telephones or electric refrigera- 
tors. These workers should have at 
least some of the characteristics of 


Mr. SALES MANAGER 


YOU WANT 
PROFITS 


From DYNAMIC DETROIT 
— So do WE. If you are a 
manufacturer with products 
or equipment that can be 
PROFITABLY MARKETED in 
Michigan and Northern Ohio 
a group of DETROIT SALES 
ENGINEERS, Graduate 
CIVIL, MECHANICAL and 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 
with PROPER INDUSTRIAL 
CONTACTS in this area are 
interested in receiving com- 
plete details regarding your 
products. Write, 


PAUL B. WALDIN 


308 BOULEVARD BLDG. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


good salesmen. If they have, why 
should they not be trained and ulti- 
mately added to the sales department ? 

In this connection, it is significant 
that workers in low-paying jobs are 
just as likely to have the natural apti- 
tudes for selling as are others in better- 
paying positions. 

Workers in low-paying jobs ordi- 
narily have poor vocabularies. When 
you meet an individual for the first 
time, you are not conscious of his 
aptitudes. Indeed, he probably has 
aptitudes whose existence he himself 
does not suspect. You are conscious 
of his manner, his vocabulary, his 
background and perhaps his past en- 
vironment. True aptitudes are in- 
herent and cannot be consciously 
acquired. But one may add to knowl- 
edge, improve vocabulary and change 
one’s manner. 

The research done by the Laboratory 
thus far seems to show that workers in 
low-pay jobs have exactly as much 
inherent ability as higher-salaried 
workers, but not so mutch “acquired 
surface,’ that is, educational back- 
ground and knowledge. 


For management, this has a moral. 
The average job utilizes only one or 
two of the individual's aptitudes. Yet 
the average person has from five to 
nine aptitudes. The efficiency and 
earning power of almost any company 
might therefore be improved through 
(a) placing employes at tasks for 
which they are well fitted, and (b) by 
inducing the entire staff to add to their 
store of knowledge. Through an in- 
ventory of aptitudes of all employes, 
potentially good salesmen (so far as 
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DOWNTOWN - REAL FOOD AND 
SERVICE - NEARBY PARKING — 
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aptitudes are concerned) might be dis. 
covered throughout the organization 
and might be encouraged to fit them. 
selves for sales jobs, through reading, 
taking night courses and other educa- 
tional programs. 

In many instances, management can 
help a man to compensate for the lack 
of an aptitude needed for performance 
of a certain kind of work. This is 
especially worth while in the case of 
the salesman who scores high in three 
characteristics needed in his work and 
lacks only one. 

Accounting aptitude, common to 
most successful salesmen, has no rela- 
tion to selling ability. But a salesman 
must be able to enter orders swiftly 
and accurately. There’s a considerable 
amount of clerical detail in his job. 
Failure to send in reports may bring 
reprimands from his sales manager. 
Errors in orders irritate both customers 
and members of his own organization 
—shipping clerks, bookkeepers and 
others. Because he probably has an 
objective personality, he values the 
good will of others and really wants 
to please. The knowledge that he has 
incurred the displeasure of those with 
whom he comes in contact may distress 
him and adversely affect: his selling 
efforts. The sales manager who real- 
izes this may help the otherwise good 
salesman who has little clerical or ac- 
counting aptitude, through sparing him 
as much detail as possible. If he is 
an exceptionally good worker except 
for this one weakness, it might even 
be worth while to set up a special rou- 
tine for him. 


Collusion Tempers Weakness 


This was done in one instance. A 
salesman with a poor record was tested 
by the Laboratory and he scored high 
in objective personality and creative 
imagination, and low in structural visu- 
alization—all attributes of the success- 
ful salesman. But he scored low in 
clerical aptitude. This accounted for 
the difficulty he had in making out his 
weekly report. Saturday morning, 
when he was supposed to deliver his 
report at the office, was a nightmare 
to him. He usually came to the office 
without having completed it, fumbled 
with it for a while, then took it home 
for the week-end where he was sup- 
posed to work on it. 

Very often, however, he brought it 
in on Monday still unfinished. His 
failure ruined his week-ends and col- 
ored his entire week. Finally, at the 
Laboratory's suggestion, his superior 
offered him the services of a clerk on 
Saturday morning. The salesman’s 
volume shot upward, his attitude to his 
work improved, and he was a much 
happier person. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
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In one respect, the problem of find- 
ing sales executives is simpler than 
that of obtaining executives for most 
other departments. Upon testing a 
group of salesmen and their sales 
supervisor, the Laboratory usually finds 
that they have the same kinds of apti- 
tudes, though the two may differ in 
acquired knowledge, as indicated in 
their vocabulary scores. Thus, a force 
of efficient salesmen is likely to include 
a number of potentially good sales 
executives. 

As Mr. O’Connor puts it, ‘There is 
a real difference between salesmen and 
sales executives, and that difference is 
vocabulary.” 

Advancing a salesman to a sales ex- 
ecutive post may work out advantage- 
ously for all concerned, but there are 
many departments in which promotion 
is less likely to prove to be a real re- 
ward. It often happens that a good 
mechanic is made foreman, though the 
sets of aptitudes required for the two 
jobs are different. The extremely sub- 
jective mechanic is particularly likely 
to be unhappy as a foreman, though 
he may achieve some degree of success 
in that position because of his exten- 
sive knowledge of the work done in 
the department. 

In many instances, the general level 
of performance of the sales force 
might be raised if its members could 
be made to realize that the difference 
between salesmen and supervisors is 
not in aptitudes, but in knowledge. 
Knowledge is acquirable at any age. 
Spurred on by the hope of ultimate 
advancement, salesmen should make 
conscious efforts at self-improvement. 

And since it has been demonstrated 
that earning power is closely corre- 
lated to knowledge, as indicated by 
vocabulary, a sales staff with more- 
than-average knowledge and_better- 
than-average vocabulary should earn 
more income for its members and bet- 
ter profits for the firm—provided, of 
course, that the salesmen have a fair 
share of those aptitudes common to 
successful salesmen. 


Football Broadcasts 
Gain for Tide Water 


(Continued from page 37) 


casts. At the start of the season, these 
announcers were called together for a 
conclave by Mr. Deal, and “sent to 
school’’ for an intensive course of in- 
struction in football with Coach L. T. 
Buck” Shaw of the University of 
Santa Clara as instructor. 

As a result of these off-season pro- 
Motions, year after year, Associated 
€njOys an increasing sales curve during 
the months of October, November and 
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December when other companies are 
resigning themselves to static or de- 
clining sales. 

“It is impossible,” says Mr. Deal, 
“to make any accurate estimate in dol- 
lars or percentages of what this off- 
season promotion brings us in the way 
of increased volume at our stations, but 
the fact that we record an upward sales 
curve when the general industry sales 
curve is downward satisfies us that we 
are making a wise advertising ex- 
penditure. We do know that our 
Sportcast is the best heard radio pro- 
gram on the Pacific Coast.” 

Associated executives believe that, 
despite curtailment of automobile 
travel during the last quarter of the 
year, football fans, showing their ap- 
preciation for the entertainment pro- 
vided by the company as well as to 
receive the information and free favors 
offered at local stations, gravitate to 
Associated stations during the football 
season, even though ordinarily they 
may patronize other companies. 

Lord & Thomas, San Francisco, is 
Associated’s agency. 


New Books Recommended 


for Marketing Men 
“Direct-Mail Advertising and Selling,” 
by Frank Egner and L. Rohe Walter. Pub- 
lished by Harper & Brothers. Price $3.00. 
“Telephone Selling,” edited by Norris A. 
Brisco. Published by Prentice-Hall. 


"Advertising — First Aid to Business,” 
presented by Advertising Women of New 
York, Inc. Published by The Consolidated 
Reporting Co. Price $2.50. 


"How to Apply Modern Magic in Adver- 
tising,’” by E. W. Elmore. Printed by Sta- 
tioners Corp. 

“Growing Up with Advertising,” by J. 
H. Appel. Published by Business Bourse. 
Price $3.00. 

“The Secretary and Her Job,” by Marie 
L. Carney. Published by The Business 
Book House. Price $3.00. 


Scientific Price Management,” by Allen 
W. Rucker. Published by The Eddy-Rucker- 
Nickels Co. Price $5.00. 

"Succes sful Advertisements,” by F. Allen 
Burt. Published by Harper & Bros. Price 
$3.00. 


“Little Bits About Big Men,” by B. C. 
Forbes. Published by B. C. Forbes Publish- 


ing Co: Price $2.50. 


‘Manufacturers’ Product, Package and 
Price Policies,” by A. W. Frey. Published 


by The Ronald Press Co. Price $4.50. 
“The Analysis and Control of Distribu- 

tion Costs,’ by J. Brooks Heckert. Pub- 

lished by The Ronald Press Co. Price $5. 


“Industrial Design’’ by Harold Van 
Doren. Published by McGraw-Hill Book 
Co. Price $4.50. 

"Handbook on Business Talks and 
Meetings.” Published by Dartnell Publi- 
cations, Inc. Price $3.75. 

“Tested Display Ideas,” compiled by the 
Editors of Printers’ Ink, Published by 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. Price $2. 


Marketing,” by Surface, Elder and 
Alderson. Published by Ginn & Co. Price 
$4.00. 


Get More 


DEALERS, 


PROSPECTS, 


with this 
Proven Sales 
Producing Plan! 


Here is a complete service and plan to 
stimulate your salesmen and dealers to 
greater action and greater sales, yet the 
cost to you is unusually small. 

It's more than a prize plan and better 
than a cash bonus. Salesmen, dealers and 
their families are interested. 800 nationally 
advertised items are available to you at 


wholesale prices; complete 


1933 Pine Street 


SCOTT-NEWCOMEB, 


sales plan and ten individual soles letter 
outlines to help your salesmen increase 
their sales are included. Can be used sea- 
sonally or throughout the year. 

Results have been proven in actual use. 
Large, handsome, illustrated prize book 
explains details and shows 800 prizes 
that everybody wants. It's FREE for the 
asking. Write for your copy today. 


INC. 


St. Louis, Missouri 


MONTREAL 


TORONTO 


WINNIPECT yy. GIBBONS LIMITED « 


GIBBONS KNOWS CANADA 


. ¢ 
REGINA 
CALGARY 


EOMONTON 
VANCOUVER 
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The Best Salesman 


...and that goes 
| for his boss, too... 
is the 


COMFORTABLE 
SALESMAN! 


Tuars why so many 
Sales Managers come to 
the PARK CENTRAL... 
and advise their staff to 
follow suit. 


To start the day, 
there’s that invigorating 
plunge in Manhattan’s 
largest swimming pool... 
perhaps a brisk workout 
in the well-equipped gym- 
nasium ... both FREE to 


guests. 


Then there are the big 
over-sized rooms . . . the 
largest single rooms in 
the city from $3.50... 
or the roomy Parlor, 
Bedroom and Bath from 
$6.00, with no extra 
charge for a second per- 
son... just the thing for 
the informal business 
conference or the after- 
hours cocktail party for 
customers. 


And, of course, radio 
and circulating ice water 
in every room. These are 
the comforts men “on 


the road” enjoy! 


And, there's the famous 
: COCOANUT GROVE, 
New York's favored spot 
for dining and dancing. 


| ‘ 


| PARK CENTRAL HOTEL 


Seventh Ave: 55th to 56th Sts. 
New York City 
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Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
otherwise specified, and available either 
through this office or direct from the 


publishers. In addressing this office 
please use a separate letterhead for each 
booklet requested, to facilitate handling. 
The address is Sates MANAGEMENT, 
Reader’s Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Handbook for Salesmen of 
Nationally Advertised Goods 


Designed for and dedicated to the sales- 
men whose products are being advertised 
in the Ladies’ Home Journal in 1940 and 
1941, “It Pays to Call Your Shots’ is a 
salesman’s handbook that will suggest ideas 
to most sales managers, whether Journal 
advertisers or not. To the “nots” we sug- 
gest that copies will nevertheless be avail- 
able, if requested, with no strings attached, 
in the interests of a better appreciation for 
and understanding of the influence of na- 
tional advertising. For the theme of the 
book is the local circulation in counties 
and their cities and towns of this national 
medium. This is not a new theme—but in- 
geniously developed in the pictorial intro- 
duction dealing with the purchasing power, 
and the location, of the “upper half’ 
families. Salesmen are urged to check their 
territories against the statistical section, 
which lists, by states, all counties and 
towns with L. H. J. circulation, income tax 
returns, Curtis units (a circulation factor) 
and native white families. Requests to 
Richard Ziesing, Jr., Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


How to Get Extra Value 
From Winter Advertising 


Recently the outdoor advertising industry 
tackled the problem of seasonal variation 
in circulation by making available to adver- 
tisers in the cold weather area 20% more 
panels at no extra cost. This provision, 
effective during December, January and 
February, raises the average circulation 
above normal during the Winter and gives 
the advertiser more space during the period 
of the year when many business activities 
are actually at a peak. Specifically, retail 
buying, hotel activity, movie attendance, 
Winter sports, social activities peak up 
during this part of the year, and the out- 
door industry is taking steps to make the 
medium a factor in correspondingly greater 
advertising results. 

In “More Circulation for the Same 
Money in Poster Advertising This Winter’ 
pictographic charts are presented to show 
these Winter peaks, together with supple- 
mentary illustrative facts for the various 
industries involved. Retail buying, for ex- 
ample, is shown to be divided as follows, 
based on Department of Commerce and 
store reports: Spring, 24.2%; Summer, 
21.6%; Fall, 26.5%; Winter, 27.7% 


with December topping all months. A de- 
cidedly interesting presentation, for outdoor 
advertisers and any advertiser whose bus- 


iness is favorably effected by the oncoming 
of Winter. Requests to Don Curtiss, Out. 
door Advertising, Inc., 60 East 42nd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


Southern Resources Analyzed 
by Manufacturers Record 


Between May, 1938, and September, 
1939, Manufacturers Record published 4 
series of state surveys, illustrated with 
colored maps, showing the resources of the 
16 Southern states. Into this series went 
the experience of nearly 60 years in pub. 
lishing, and in representing to the nation 
the industrial activities of the South. Now 
the entire series, with supplementary 
chapters dealing with facilities and re. 
sources common to all the states, has been 
gathered together in one volume entitled 
“The South's Resources.’ Especially cov- 
ered in the survey are the extent and 
diversity of commercially available raw 
materials, transportation and power facili- 
ties, supply of skilled and unskilled labor, 
financial structure, climate, taxation, indus- 
trial utilization of farm crops. Maps of 
each state and of the entire South show in 
color the location of raw materials (in- 
dexed), railroads, navigable waterways, 
airlines and airports. Special attention is 
given throughout to the industrial market 
potentialities. For marketing executives 
interested now in the South or contemplat- 
ing expansion either of plants or distribu- 
tion in that area, this volume provides the 
most complete reference material with 
which we are familiar. Price, $1—and 
worth it. Requests to R. L. Gould, Manu- 
facturers Record, Baltimore, Md. 


Home Inventory—26 Towns 
in the Memphis Market 


Marketing executives operating in the 
Memphis area now have available the most 
complete data on brand preferences in the 
trading area of a metropolitan market 
which exist anywhere, to the best of our 
knowledge. In the “Home Inventory—26 
Towns in the Memphis Market,’ recently 
published by the Commerical Appeal and 
Memphis Press-Scimitar, the method used 
by the Scripps-Howard Newspapers in 
series of city home inventory studies has 
been extended to cover towns comprising 
the trading area. The Memphis market, as 
defined by virtually all authorities, contains, 
in addition to Memphis, 59 towns of over 
2,000 population, representing more than 
300,000 urban population. This survey 1 
a 5% coverage of 2,254 families in 26 of 
these towns considered typical. 

The survey itemizes brands in the home 
according to the total reported in each 
state area—Arkansas, Tennessee and Missis- 
sippi—showing also the total inventory for 
these areas in comparison with that previ- 
ously found in the Memphis metropolitan 
home inventory. Classifications analyzed 
include general retail—grocery store prod- 
ucts—drug store products—automotive— 
radio—refrigerators—other home appliances. 

One of the many general observations 
which can be made from the study is the 
fact that small town families buy exactly 
the same quality items as metropolitan 
families, showing a higher degree of ac 
ceptance on some items than the metro- 
politan families. Nationally advertis 
products are shown to have a tremendous 
potential in the smaller towns. 

Copies of the survey are available for na- 
tional advertisers and their agencies, through 
national offices of the Scripps-Howaf 
Newspapers, or direct from P. D. Mat 
tineau, Memphis Publishing Co., Memphis, 
Tenn. 
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PERSONAL SERVICE AND SUPPLIES 


Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. 
Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words, minimum $3.00. No display. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


LINES WANTED 


——— 


SALARIED POSITIONS. $2,500 to $25,000. 
This thoroughly organized advertising service of 
30 years’ recognized standing and reputation, car- 
ries on preliminary os for positions of 
the caliber indicated above, through a procedure 
individualized to each client’s personal require- 
ments. Several weeks are required to negotiate and 
gach individual must finance the moderate cost of 
his own campaign. Retaining fee protected by re- 
fund provision as stipulated in our agreement. 
Identity is covered and, if employed, present posi- 
tion protected. If your salary has been $2,500 or 
more, send only name and address for details. R. 
W. BIXBY, Inc., 118 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, N.Y. 


EXECUTIVE POSITIONS — The Executive Bu- 
reau's personalized advertising service offers a digni- 
fied, practical and confidential procedure to salaried 
executives of outstanding ability to complete the im- 
portant first-stage negotiations for the higher salar- 
ied positions. The low cost of each campaign is 
financed and controlled by the client in a fair con- 
tract agreement. Identity held in scrupulous confi- 
dence. Inquiries invited from those whose qualifi- 
cations can meet exacting requirements. THE 
EXECUTIVE BUREAU, 700 Plymouth Building, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, or 821 Commerce Build- 
ing, Rochester, N. Y. 


EXECUTIVES $2,400—$25,000—This reliable 
service, established 1927, conducts confidential nego- 
tiations for high grade men who either seek a 
change, or the opportunity of considering one, under 
conditions assuring, if employed, full protection to 
present position. Send name and address only for 
details. JIRA THAYER JENNINGS, DEPT. A, 
9 CENTER STREET, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


EXECUTIVES! HIGHLY QUALIFIED MEN! 


This competent, personnel advertising service 
conducts position-securing campaigns involving con- 
fidential, nation-wide negotiations with reputable 
employers. Identity covered, and if employed, posi- 
tion protected. Write 


HARRY F, JEPSON & ASSOCIATES 
LAND BANK BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


HELP WANTED 


romotion and sales 
<nown manufacturer. 


WANTED: Men for sales 
service work with a nationally 


ing oils, or to have done sales metallurgical work. 
Men 28 to 40 preferred. Positions are available in 
New England, metropolitan New York, Phila- 
delphia, Cleveland, Chicago, St. Louis and Indian- 


apolis. Compensation includes salary, expenses, and 
bonus on sales Box 757, SALES MANAGEMENT, 
420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 


HELP WANTED 
SALES ENGINEER by Nationally Known I quip- 
ment Manufacturer for outside territorial supei- 
vision sales force and contacting and selling major 
accounts. Want man of good personality, one not 
afraid to work and work. Must have demonstrated 


qualifications in creative merchandising and execu- 
tive sales n 


lanagement and engineering (mechanical 
or electrical or both) education and experience re 
guired. Man between 28 and 40) vears of age pre- 
ferred. Applications treated confidential, no refer 
caces approached without permission Write Box 
)4, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave., 
N. Y. ( 


“PHOTO” POST CARDS 


Newest most economical method of displaying any 
Product. Sar prices on request. Graphic 


mples and 
Arts, Hamilton, Ohio. 


MAILING LISTS 


SPECIAL MAILING LISTS, CHEMISTS, AC- 
countants, Credit Managers, Sales Managers, Traffic 
Managers, Export Managers, Purchasing Agents, 
Officials ot Corporations, High Salaried Executives. 
Write RESULTS ADVERTISING CO., MAILING 
IST COMPILERS, 709 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


| Mass. 


The FOLLOWING SALESMEN AND/OR 
sales organizations have filed with SALES MANAGE- 
MENT bids for new or additional products to be 
sold in the territory designated. Manufacturers in- 
terested in establishing contact with any of these 
sales representatives should mention the key-number 
at the beginning of the advertisement. This depart- 
ment is conducted solely as a service and SALES 
MANAGEMENT cannot guarantee the integrity of any 
of the individuals or firms represented in this list. 
To the best of our knowledge they are reliable. 
Address: READERS SERVICE DEPT., 420 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York City, N. Y. 


Ag-112: Territory: Eastern states, south east, or 
national. Wants sidelines or sustaining lines or 
items for drug, dept., chain, or novelty store trade. 
Ag-113: Territory: Virginia, hdqrs., Richmond. 
Wants fishing tackle and sporting goods; business 
service or business system lines. 


Ag-114: Territory: Southern states south of Ohio 
River and east of Mississippi to Atlantic Coast 
Headquarters: Cincinnati. Want good line of 
dresses, work clothes and boy’s pants for general 
retail trade, department stores and jobbers. 

Ag-115: Territory: Georgia. Several consumer lines 
tor direct selling. 

Ag-116: Territory: Metropolitan N. Y., hdqrs., 
N. Y. City. Wants repeat item for industrial users 
and mfgrs.; office supplies or miscellaneous items. 
Ag-117: Territory: Western N. Y., Western Pa., 
hdars., Buffalo. Wants chemicals, raw materials, 
new chemical specialties and synthetics selling to 
industrial and jobbing trade. 

Ag-118: Wants items for hardware, sporting 
goods, cutlery, or specialty stores. Selling through 
jobbers. Territory: New England and Atlantic 
coast to Washington 

Ag-119: Territory: Upstate N. Y.: hdqrs., Albany. 
Wants product for bakery and restaurant follow- 
ing. 


Ag-120: Territory: Minn., Wis., N. D.; hdags., 
Minneapolis. Wants any meritorious service of 
product. 

Aev-121: Territory: New England, hdqrs. Hart- 


ford, warts additional lines, specialty items, low 
or medium unit of sale, repeat possibilities. 
Ag-122: Territory: N. Y., N. J., Conn.; hdars., 
N. Y. City. Wants lines for bedding & domestic 
outlets, excellent connections. 

Ag-123: Tertitory: Mich.; hdqrs., Flint. Wants 
lines of merit & with repeat possibilities selling to 
groceries & meat markets. : a 
Ag-124: Territory: Wash., or Pacific N. W., 
hdqrs., Seattle. Specialty salesman and factory 
agent desires meritorious product or_service. 


Ag-125: Territory: .. hdqrs., Boston. Wants 
drug item selling to chain drug stores and dept. 
stores . 

Ag-126: Territory: N. Y., east of and incl. Al- 
oany; Pa.; east of and incl. Pittsburgh; O.. east 
of and incl. Cleveland; hdars., Buffalo. Wants 
mfers. lines selling to jobbers and lines for pre 


mium and sales promotion purposes. : 

Ag-127: Territory: New England, hdars., Webster, 
Wants worthy mdse. or service, selling to 
selective market via direct-selling or through mail. 
Ag-128: Territory: New England, hdqrs., Boston. 
Wants one additional building materials line sell- 
ing through distributors, lumber or mason supply 


dealers. ; 
Ag-129: Territory: New York City metropolitan 
area; hdqrs., New York City. Wants industrial 


products of compact or packaged nature selling to 
industrial & automotive trade. 


REPRESENTATION WANTED 


THE FOLLOWING MANUFACTURERS HAVE 
filed with SALES MANAGEMENT bids for sales rep- 
resentation in the territory or territories described, 
for lines designated. Sales agents interested in estab- 
lishing contact with any of these manufacturers 
should mention the key-number at the beginning of 
the advertisements. This department is conducted 
solely as a service and SALES MANAGEMENT Can- 
not guarantee the integrity of any of the individuals 
or firms represented in this list. To the best of our 
knowledge they are reliable. Address: READERS 
SERVICE DEPT., 420 Lexington Ave.. New York 
City, N. Y. wae 
Mf-55: Product: Paints, varnishes & specialties 
for jobbers, dealers, institutions & maintenance 
trade. Territory open: Eastern & Central states. 
Mf-56: Product: New low-priced dress & Women’s 
sportswear display form selling direct to variety 


| administrator 


REPRESENTATION WANTED— 
Continued 


dept., & women's apparel stores. Territory open: 
National. 


Mf-58: Product: Drafting specialties & equipment 
selling to art supply houses, engineering depts., 
architects & schools. Territory open: National. 
Mf-59: Product: Specialty product for home selling 
direct to consumer. Territory open: National. 
Mf-60: Product: Automotive liquid cleaner that pol- 
ishes & maintains silver surface ; sold to fleet owners, 
service stations & garages. Territory open: National. 


Mf-61: Product: Drug sundry now sold by most 
chains to sell in drug, dept. stores & chains. Terri- 
tory: Cal., Ore., Wash. 

Mf-62: Product: New Principle stuffing box pack- 
ing for industrials, power plants, equipment man- 
ufacturers. Territory open: National. 

Mf-63: Product: Ribbons and complete line of 
utility and decorative package tyings (store use 
only) for dept. stores, florists, candy, gift and 
specialty shops and all types of progressive retail 
stores. Territory open: National. 

Mf-64: Product: Electric controls for gas water heat- 
ers for old and new homes, builders, plumbing, 
heating and electrical contractors. Territory open: 
National. 


Mf-65: Product: Paint brushes as sideline for sales- 
men calling on retail hardware and paint stores. Ter- 
ritory open: National. 

Mf.66: Product: Auto upholstery foam cleaner for 
interior and exterior; sold to used car dealers, 
fleet owners, accessory stores and service stations 
for resale. Territory open: National. 


Mf-67: Product: Concentrated rug and upholstery 
cleaner; sideline for salesmen selling variety, hard- 
ware, dept., motion, accessory stores. Territory 
open: National. 

Mf-68: Product: Leather watch chains selling to 
jobbers & dealers. Territory open: National. 
Mt-69: Product: house to house 
salesmen and/or distributor. Territory 
open: National. 
Mf-70: Product: 
open: Atlanta, Des 
ver, Salt Lake City, 


Drug item for 
national 


Electrical appliances. Territory 
Moines, Omaha (Nebr.), Den- 
& key cities of Pacific Coast. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


MR. MANUFACTURER: Do you want repre- 
sentation in West or Mid-West? Former District, 
Branch, and Division Manager for national corpo- 
rations, is open to personally represent two of 
three manufacturers with volume vere selling to 
Hardware and Automotive Box 752, 


Jobbers. 
SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York City. 


SALES MANAGER OR DISTRICT MANAGER. 
Twenty years’ successful experience as Salesman, 
Branch. District and Division Manager for three 
large National Corporations. Have a thoro knowl- 
edge of Sales, Advertising, Merchandising, and 
Dealer Development in Wholesale, Retail, Com- 
mercial and Jobbing Fields. Prefer small company 
where earnings will come from fair salary plus 
bonus based on productiveness. Box 753, SALES 
MANAGEMENT, 720 Lexington Ave., New York 
City. 


EXECUTIVE 

Fifteen Years Experience includes all Sales De- 
partments from ‘‘Doorbell Ringer’’ to General Sales 
Manager for a National organization and Presidency 
of a Sales Consultant firm. Thorough knowledge of 
sales management, keen analyst, organizer an 
can really handle a tough job. Mar- 
ried, age 35. University trained, aggressive. Box 
741. SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
ie 


SALES 


TERRITORY NEW ENGLAND HEADQUAR- 
successful selling 


| ters Boston executive salesman; 

| experience; wants product selling to electric, gas, 
| water utilities. Wholesalers; other outlets. Excel- 
| lent references. Age, forty-two; married. Box 756, 
| Sates MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York City 
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BY RAY BILL 


UTTING THE BEST FOOT FORWARD: A friend 

recently compiled a list of seven big industrialists, 

each one of whom, he says, can be guaranteed to put 
his foot in his mouth whenever he says anything to the 
public. This somewhat cynical friend went so far as to 
predict that if the Republican National Committee could 
only get those men to come out strongly for Roosevelt, 
the election of Willkie would be assured. Millions of 
people feel so strongly about these men as to be agin 
everything which they endorse. 

That public relations should be a misunderstood art 
isn't so strange after all, since most of us were alive when 
Commodore Vanderbilt is supposed to have said, “The 
public be damned!" We don’t learn overnight how to 
please Mr. and Mrs. John Citizen. At least most of us 
don’t—and so we usually say the wrong thing—or fadl 10 
say the right thing. 

Heads of two well-known companies said the right 
thing—at the right time—the other day; they gave an 
effective answer, so far as their own companies are con- 
cerned, to the frequently repeated charge that Big Business 
is not really cooperating on the Defense Program. 

One was K. T. Keller, president of the Chrysler Cor- 
poration, who, in sending out dividend checks, inclosed 
a four-page folder devoted entirely to the corporation's 
relation with rearmament. Among other points, he made 
this one about speed of cooperation: 


‘Negotiations which led up to the contract for this 
plant were begun several months ago when the Na- 
tional Defense Advisory Commission requested the 
Corporation to make a study of tank production. 
Immediately a group of engineering and production 
executives of the Corporation went to Rock Island 
Arsenal to inspect the construction of tanks. 

“The completed estimates were submitted to the 
Defense Commission and to the Chief of Ordnance 
and the Quartermaster General, whereupon representa- 
tives of the War Department and of Chrysler Cor- 
poration began to work out a contract with a view to 
establishing a basis on which the job could be done 
in the most expeditious, efficient and economical way. 

“This is one of the largest orders to date for a 
critical item of Army equipment in the National De- 
fense program, and in view of the magnitude of the 
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project, it is considered that the negotiations were 
completed in a minimum time.”’ 


The other industrialist who knows how to put his best 
foot forward (instead of in his mouth) is J. S. Knowlson, 
president of Stewart-Warner. In a bulletin to all employes 
he shows how they, as well as the executives and the stock- 
holders, are helping to make Uncle Sam strong. Here are 
paragraphs from his bulletin: 


“In the semi-annual report you will note that the 
personnel of the company and its manufacturing 
facilities have been offered to the country. This offer 
has been made in your name and that of every employe 
of this company. 

“This is a business made up of real Americans and 
each and every one of us wishes to do his part in the 
coming months or years, for we realize that as a 
Nation we are in the most serious times we have ever 
known. 

“We and others like us are American industry. 

“There has been a lot of bunk about industry in 
the last few years. The talk still goes on. Statements 
are in circulation today to the effect that American 
industry is holding back; refusing to cooperate with 
the Government; demanding large profits; etc. 

“So far we have been awarded approximately two 
million dollars worth of Government contracts. We 
have already begun making delivery on some of these 
contracts. The prices at which they were taken are 
such that up to July 31, we lost $60,000 on what we 
shipped. This loss represents what we have paid out 
of our own pockets to learn how to do our job. That 
is not profiteering.” 


Then he goes on to tell of other things the company— 
and the employes—ate doing. “There is one kind of 
patriotism that stands on the street corners and makes 4 
lot of noise, and another kind that buckles down to work 
and does the thing that it knows how to do best.” And 
then he tells them how important it is that they register 
and that they vote—but he doesn’t even hint at ow they 
should vote. 

Mr. Knowlson, if you employ a public relations coun- 
sellor, you have a good one—and if you did this job 
yourself, we don’t think you need one. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
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IT TAKES EMOTION TO MOVE 
MERCHANDISE... 
BETTER HOMES & GARDENS IS 


Love is the Great Architect. Because dreams 
come ahead of drawings. People who build 
ahome build themselves into it. It is more than 
wood, stone, steel. It is something they will 
ineasure through the years. It is a living, emotional thing: 
their castle of dreams; their port of peace; their heaven! 
And what is their guiding star on this Road to Heaven? 
Better Homes & Gardens! Because it is the fountainhead 
of building and re-building in America! 

More than that... Better Homes & Gardens mirrors the 
life these people lead. Its pages are filled not with the 
artificial romance of some author’s brain but with the rea/ 
romance of living... the things that really count. 


Here is the Theatre of Life. Here is Real Adventure. Here 


the homing instinct comes into full flower: the primitive 
urge for food, for shelter, for a mate, for children. Here 
are the things that have been rooted deep in the heart of 
Everyman and Everywoman since the world was born. 


And here, Mr. Advertiser, is the magazine that hits these 
people where they live... that cleaves a straight path to 
America’s Biggest Suburban Home Market! Here are 
2.200,000 families who look to Better Homes & Gardens 


the year ‘round for what to buy and where to buy it. 


Meredith Publishing Company, Des Moines. 
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MORE THAN 2,200,000 FAMILIES — 


da 
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Translating Readers’ Interests 
Into Dramatic Action. . . 


AST July, after Paris surrendered and 
events abroad sharply increased specu- 
lation as to the future of fashion, the Chicago 
Tribune swiftly translated into dramatic ac- 
tion the rising interest of its Women readers 
lo promote American fashions and to pro- 
vide immediate opportunity for American 
genius to express itself, the Tribune offered 
$7,500 in cash prizes for the 25 best designs 
of women’s outer wearing apparel created 
in this country 
The American Fashions Competition was 
announced on July 21. When it closed on 
\ugust 22, the Tribune had received 12,491 


designs from entrants located in 48 states, 


Canada, Mexico 

\frer the contest closed, 48 dresses, coats 
and ensembles were made from the best de- 
signs submitted. These were displayed before 
enthusiastic audiences which four times on 
October | and 2 packed the American Fashion 
Show at whi h the board ot awards selected 
the 25 prize winners 

Acclaimed as one of the most distinctive 
collections ever presented to American 
women, both by apparel manufacturers and 
retailers, and by stvle arbiters of the nation, 
this histori presentation again Ww as applaude d 
by the fashion-wise who saw it on October 8& 
in New York under the sponsorship of the 
International Silk Guild. 

Here is another demonstration of the en- 
te rprise with whi h the I ribune serves the 
interests of its readers. 


In October it was the American Fashion 


American Fashion Show audience views design which won first 
award and $3,000 cash prize in competition sponsored by the 
Chicago Tribune to promote American fashions. 


This four-in-one dinner ensemble of black crepe 
and cloth of gold, designed by Mrs. Kathryn Bill, 
Arcadia, Calif., was awarded the $3,000 first prize 
at the Chicago Tribune's American Fashion Show 
held in Chicago, October 1 and 2. The judges were 
Lady Mendl, Mrs. Howard Linn and Gail Patrick. 


(See Col. 1) 


Show. A few weeks earlier it was the Tribune- 
sponsored All-Star Football Game which for 
the seventh year drew an attendance of more 
than 74,000—including the foremost gridiron 
coaching talent of the country. 

In August it was the eleventh annual 
Chicagoland Music Festival which packed 
the same stadium with more than 80,000. 
Karlierin the summer the eighth annual All-Star 
Baseball Game between the best players of 
the American and National leagues recalled 
another Tribune project originated by this 
newspaper in 1933 and since then a fixture 
of the national game. 

Still earlier this year millions thruout 
America followed the Golden Gloves tourna- 
ments—a [Tribune promotion from which the 
present heavyweight champion ts a graduate. 

These and other Tribune events provide 
’round-the-calendar proof of this newspaper's 
unique position in the community and the 
nation. The mass response—over 500,000 so 
far this year—testihes to this newspaper's 
and to the 
close relationship which 
them 
and their newspaper. 


record of service to re ade rs 


exists between 

It reflects a basic edi- 
torial viewpoint which 
spares no expense or cffort 
in ordet to d« live r to 
readers each day a better 
product than the day 
before. 

It helps to explain why 
Tribune circulation has 
continued to grow until it 
now exceeds 1.000.000 
every day in the week... 
and why manufacturers 
and retailers make the 


their sales drives in 
Chicago. 


Tribune the mainstay of 


~ . Over 1 V00007 ever 
grocery advertiser 


ficaled annual. 


NOTES 
ON A NOTE BOOK 


Another of the famous treats, 
whose annual appearance is 
a matter of major impor- 
tance to thousands of Chi- 
cagoans, made its 1940 bow 
on Chicago bookstore coun- 
ters and newsstands on 
November 1. 

It is the new edition of 
“June Provines’ Note 
Book,” a gay, exhilarating 64-page an- 
thology of sophisticated wit, humor and 
anecdote—tempered now and then with 
a whiff of gentle sentiment—chosen from 
“Front Views and Profiles,’’ daily col- 
umn conducted by June Provines in the 
Chicago Tribune. 

The widespread interest manifested 
in the annual appearance of ‘‘June 
Provines’ Note Book” is a measure of 
the interest shown every day by readers 
of her column in the Tribune. It is 
another of the factors which make the 
Tribune Chicago’s most readable news- 
paper and its most productive adver- 
tising medium. 


Every day of the week 
the total net paid cir- 
culation ofthe Tribune 
is now in excess of 
1,000,000. This ts 
from 640.000 to 
690,000 more than 
delivered by other 
Chicago daily 5 
is from 240,000 to 


750.000 more than delivered by other Chicago 


papers. On Sundays 1t 


Sunday newspapers. 


On the basis of results, general grocery 
advertisers place more of their advertising 
appropriations in the Tribune than they 
place in any two other Chicago news- 
papers combined. 


